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MR. MILL’S TREATISE ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


WE wish to direct attention to one of 
the most valuable and most suggestive 
works on Political Science that have 
appeared for many years. 

The practical recommendations advo- 
cated by Mr. Mill are well worthy of 
most serious consideration. But it 
would be doing the work a great in- 
justice to estimate its value by the 
measures of reform which would follow 
as a consequence of Mr. Mill’s specu- 
lative considerations. Many writers 
and speakers have advocated the par- 
ticular measures which Mr. Mill dis- 
cusses; and therefore the hasty reader 
might lay aside the work with an 
ignorant confidence that he has heard 
enough about the extension of the 
suffrage, representation of minorities, 
the admission of women to the fran- 
chise, and vote by ballot. But the 
mind of a great philosopher can shed 
new light upon the most oft-discussed 
subjects; and no one can tell what his 
own opinions may be worth— upon 
what foundation they rest—until he 
brings his convictions into contact with 
the reasonings of an accurate and philo- 
sophic thinker. Thus the Ballot is now 
a question which is treated with con- 
temptuous indifference by the House of 
Commons. A serious discussion upon 
it will not be tolerated. Its advocates 
confess that they have nothing more to 
urge on its behalf, and its opponents 
defend their opposition by certain 
never-failing dogmas. Let any one 
read the reasons upon which Mr, Mill 
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places his opposition to the ballot, and, 
whether a friend or a foe of secret voting 
he will receive invaluable instruction. 
The candid friend of the ballot will 
confess that Mr. Mill has removed the 
subject from the narrow basis on which 
it is usually discussed in the House of 
Commons ; and the intelligent opponent 
will admit that his opposition may be 
made to rest on principles, and not on 
vague reasons of instinctive antipathy. 
We make these preliminary remarks 
because it is not our intention to 
review Mr. Mill's work in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. No idea of its 
merits can be formed by criticising the 
conclusions at which he arrives. Every 
page contains evidence of those remark- 
able powers of reflection which have 
been so abundantly shown in his pre- 
vious writings ; but, perhaps, no one of 
his other works affords a more striking 
example of harmonious development of 
mind, and of deep-seated love of truth. 
Mr. Mill is becoming better appreciated 
every year, and his influence is rapidly 
spreading. A constantly increasing 
number of the young men of the 
greatest promise at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge look to him as a master. When 
they first branch away from the special 
studies of their university course, he 
more than any other living author 
directs their tastes and moulds their 
opinions. Mr. Mill has sometimes 
suffered from that prejudice which is 
sure to be brought against every honest 
and fearless thinker ; but bigotry cannot 
Ez 
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now assail the position he occupies. 
Statesmen of every shade of political 
opinion search eagerly for quotations 
from his works ; and nothing can be a 
source of truer satisfaction to a writer 
than the consciousness that his works 
are training the minds of those who are 
just commencing the business of life : 
for the current of their action is yet to 
be determined. A quotation from Lord 
Bacon, which Mr. Mill applies to Cole- 
ridge, now more accurately describes his 
own position than that of any other liv- 
ing author. For, if it be true, as Lord 
Bacon affirms, “that a knowledge of 
“the speculative opinions of the men 
“between twenty and thirty years of 
“age is the great source of political 
“ prophecy,” the existence of Mr. Mill 
will show itself by no slight or ambi- 
guous traces in the coming history of our 
country ; for no one has contributed 
more to shape the opinions of those 
among its younger men who can be 
said to have opinions at all. 

Mr. Mill’s work opens with a com- 
plete refutation of the two opposite and 
extreme schools of the writers on govern- 
ment. Mr. Buckle is at the present time, 
perhaps, the best known advocate of the 
theory that the form of government 
which any nation possesses is the spon- 
taneous and inevitable growth of the 
condition in which the nation may 
happen to be. An opposite school of 
thinkers profess that any form of 
government may be forced upon a 
nation. Government is conceived to 
be merely a means to an end; it is, in 
fact, like a machine, upon which inge- 
nuity may be employed, so as to make 
it most completely perform, like any 
other machine, the practical purpose for 
which it has been constructed. Mr. Mill 
steers a happy mean between these con- 
flicting theories. He rejects the errors 
of each, and discriminates the exact 
amount of truth they may each possess. 
And thus the singular justice of his 
mind is exemplified. Mr. Buckle is 
bewitched with the sweeping generali- 
zation with which a theory may provide 
him. He neverstops toconsider how much 
truth may be contained in the reasonings 


of those who differ from him, but con- 
vinces the hasty reader by his confi- 
dent assurance that no social theory was 
ever so ridiculous as the one which is 
opposed to his own. Truth is many- 
sided ; Mr. Mill’s view of a question is 
so complete that he has the same intel- 
ligent appreciation of those opinions 
from which he differs as of those with 
which he may agree. Thus Mr. Mill’s 
early education was connected with all 
the associations of the philosophy of 
Mr. Bentham. He was regarded by the 
Bentham school as the most brilliant 
and promising disciple of their great mas- 
ter. Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Bentham 
were the representatives of opposite 
schools of philosophy. Two well-known 
essays on these celebrated men were 
written by Mr. Mill; and it would be 
difficult to show that the merits of 
Mr. Coleridge have ever been so justly 
appreciated even by his most devoted 
followers. 

Mr. Mill, after having discussed the 
two theories which we have above 
alluded to, proceeds to show that there 
are certain conditions which every form 
of government must fulfil. “The peo- 
“ ple for whom the form of government 
“is intended must be willing to accept 
“it, or at least not so unwilling as to 
“oppose an insurmountable obstacle to 
“its establishment. They must be will- 
“ing and able to do what is necessary 
“to keep it standing. And they must 
“be willing and able to do what it 
“requires of them to enable it to fulfil 
“its purposes. The word do must be 
‘‘understood as including forbear- 
“ances as well as acts. They must 
“be capable of fulfilling the conditions 
“of action, and the conditions of self- 
“vestraint, which are necessary either 
“for keeping the established polity in 
“ existence, or for enabling it to achieve 
“the ends, its conduciveness to which 
“forms its recommendation.” 

Hence it is evident that there are 
many forms of government which are 
practicable in the existing state of any 
nation ; and it is the highest duty of 
all those who take an interest in the 
future of their country to make the 
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most rational choice of those improve- 
ments which are not only theoretically 
advantageous, but which also fulfil the 
conditions of practicability. 

Mr. Mill devotes his second chapter 
to a discussion of the tests of good 
government. Order and Progress are 
commonly stated to be the characteristics 
of a good government; but the insuffi- 
ciency of this analysis is amply exposed. 
Order and Progress ought not to be 
opposed to each other in the opposition 
of a contrast; for Order is an important 
requisite of Progress, and therefore Pro- 
gress to a great extent includes Order. 
Mr. Mill emphatically insists that govern- 
ment ought to be tested by its aggregate 
effects on human beings, and he con- 
siders that the most important function 
that government can fulfil is to promote 
the virtue and intelligence of the people. 
A class of thinkers to whom we have 
already alluded consider that the form 
of a government is simply an inevita- 
ble effect of the condition in which the 
governed may happen to be. Forms of 
government, and the condition of the 
governed, would, in deference to these 
opinions, be connected as effect and 
cause. But social phenomena ought 
rarely to be separated into distinct classes 
as effects and causes. The process is 
invariably one rather of action and re- 
action ; for the effects modify the causes. 
And Mr. Mill, looking at the past, con- 
siders that governments have produced 
a most decided influence upon the con- 
dition of man, and he believes that 
constant efforts directed towards the 
introduction of the greatest possible 
improvements will most beneficially 
influence the future of each nation. 
Mr. Mill in this chapter remarks that 
antagonism of influences is absolutely 
necessary to progress. In bringing for- 
ward many examples to support his 
views, he places the history of the Jews 
in a singularly interesting aspect. “The 
“ Jews had an absolute monarchy and a 
“hierarchy, and their organized institu- 
“tions were as obviously of sacerdotal 
“ origin as those of the Hindoos. These 
“did for them what was done for other 
“Oriental races by their institutions— 
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“subdued them to industry and order, 
“and gave them a national life. But 
“neither their kings nor their priests 
“ever obtained, as in those other coun- 
“tries, the exclusive moulding of their 
“character. Their religion, which 
“enabled persons of genius and a high 
“religious tone to be regarded, and to 
“yegard themselves, as inspired from 
“heaven, gave existence to an inestima- 
“bly precious unorganized institution— 
“the order (if it may be so termed) of 
“ Prophets. Under the protection gene- 
“rally, though not always, effectual, of 
“their sacred character, the Prophets 
“were a power in the nation, often more 
“than a match for kings and priests, 
“and kept up in that little corner of 
“the earth the antagonism of influences 
“which is the only real security for 
“continued progress.” Consequently 
the Jews, instead of being stationary 
like other Oriental nations, were, with 
the exception of the Greeks, the most 
progressive people of antiquity, and had 
been in conjunction with them “the 
“starting-point and main propelling 
“agency of modern cultivation.” 

Mr. Mill next discusses what he con- 
ceiyes to be the ideally best form of 
government. He means by this ex-. 
pression the government which is best 
suited to the existing state of a nation. 
It is necessary for him to dispose of a 
radical error, which is not unfrequently 
professed even by those who live under 
free institutions. Men who are im- 
pressed with the advantage of a particu- 
lar change are wearied and annoyed by 
the obstacles which oppose its introduc- 
tion; and they sometimes express a 
desire for the strong will of the good 
despot, whose unchecked power would 
rapidly remove the impediments to the 
realization of their beneficent ideas. 
But the popular conception of this good 
despot is purely ideal. No such man 
ever has lived, for he would not only be 
a good but a perfect man, And, even 
admitting that such a despot could be 
secured—one so wise, so good, that his 
administration should be faultless—yet 
the consequences to those whom he 
governed would be — the 
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extreme. Mr. Mill enlarges upon this 
subject with great force ; for it is a funda- 
mental principle of his political philo- 
sophy to estimate as of the highest order 
of importance the effects which are pro- 
duced upon each individual’s character 
by his participation in the government 
of his country. A man cannot long feel 
interest in those affairs of life from whose 
management he is entirely excluded. 
Under a despotism, therefore, true 
patriotism cannot exist amongst the 
great body of the people. It has been 
well said of old that under such a go- 
vernment there is but one patriot—the 
despot himself. 

Mr. Mill defines that form of govern- 
ment to be ideally best which, in any 
existing state of social circumstances, 
would confer upon the people the most 
beneficial consequences both immediate 
and prospective. “ A completely popular 
“ government is the only form of polity 
“ which can make out any claim to this 
“ character.” The immediate advantages 
of such a government are suggested by 
two principles, the truth of which can 
scarcely be disputed. “The first is, 
* that the rights and interests of every or 
“ any person are only secure from being 
“ disregarded, when the person interested 
“ is himself able and habitually disposed 
“to stand up for them. The second is, 
“that the general prosperity attains a 
“ greater height, and is more widely dif- 
“ fused, ia proportion to the amount and 
“variety of the personal energies en- 
“ listed in promoting it.” 

The first of these principles may very 
probably be misunderstood, for it may 
have an appearance of placing a general 
stigma of selfishness upon mankind ; but 
it really involves no such reproach. 
Thus the members of our Legislature 
entertain towards the working classes 
the most kindly feelings ; but, if such a 
question as strikes should be discussed 
in Parliament, no one probably would 
place the subject in the working-man’s 
point of view. Employers of labour 
would naturally have their opinions 
biassed. We do not mean to assert that 
the judgment of the worki-man would 
not be affected by an equal number of 


errors; but no man isolates himself from 
those sympathies which are always the 
consequence both of his self-interest and 
of his associations. Truth can never be 
guaranteed unless every error has a fair 
chance of being corrected; justice, 
therefore, has nothing to fear from open 
discussion. The return of the champion 
of Chartism to Parliament did more to 
suppress what was dangerous in the 
system than all the coercive measures 
that could have been devised. 

The limits of a short article will not 
permit us to follow in greater detail the 
general views of Mr. Mill; but enough 
has, perhaps, been stated to indicate 
some of his opinions on those practical 
questions of representative government 
which are so frequently the subjects of 
popular discussion. Mr. Mill conceives 
that every representative government 
should be based upon the widest possible 
popularelements. He is impressed with 
the importance of this, not so much 
because a different class of men would 
be returned to parliament, but because 
he considers that the most beneficial 
results must be produced by bringing 
the unenfranchised to participate in the 
government of their country. And yet 
Mr. Mill dissents as widely as the most 
obstructive Conservative from the views 
of those who generally advocate univer- 
sal suffrage. No one can be more fully 
impressed than he is with the disastrous 
consequences that would follow if the in- 
telligent minority were overwhelmed by 
the uneducated majority ; and he evinces 
the greatest anxiety to provide against 
such a contingency. He severely criti- 
cises the expression, Manhood Suffrage ; 
he would give to women the franchise 
for the same reasons that convince him 
of the importance of conferring it on 
all who are not by ignorance debarred 
from it. No proposition contained in 
the work will be so freely attacked or 
so keenly ridiculed as this. We will 
therefore try to give our readers some 
impression of the aspect the question 
assumes in the hands of Mr. Mill. 

The gradual amelioration of the 
social position of women has, through- 
out history, been the sure mark of ad- 
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vancing civilization. The days are long 
past when it could be openly professed 
that women were only destined to serve 
the wants of men. Many of the social 
impediments which formerly hampered 
the development of women’s faculties 
have been removed, and their education 
is now regarded to be as important as 
the education of the other sex. It is 
difficult to answer the arguments which 
refuse them the franchise. The question 
is very rarely argued upon any serious 
ground, but the whole subject is dis- 
missed with the ridicule which can 
be so easily suggested. We are asked 
to laugh at the idea of women being 
politicians ; and we are told to picture 
the domestic hearth where a man is 
violently wrangling with his wife about 
the claims of rival candidates. But, if 
the question is debated seriously, it will 
probably be urged that women were 
never intended to meddle with politics ; 
that they are not fit to decide on poli- 
tical questions ; and that they could not 
think upon such matters without preju- 
dicially interfering with their domestic 
duties. Politics, it is said, would make 
women like men, and would destroy all 
that softness of character which is their 
greatest charm. First of all, let us con- 
sider the question as it affects the State 
itself. If it could be proved that all 
the women who would be admitted to 
the franchise would be inferior to the 
present electors, then, of course, the 
quality of the electoral body would be 
deteriorated ; but, without entering upon 
the debated point whether women’s 
faculties are on the average equal to 
those of men, it is sufficient to maintain 
that the women who would be admitted 
to the franchise would not, on the aver- 
age, be inferior in virtue and intelligence 
to the great mass of the existing electors. 
It is sometimes also stated that every 
wife would give exactly the same vote 
as her husband, and that therefore the 
privilege would be of no use to women, 
but would simply increase the influence 
of married men. But, if this were so, 
there could be none of those domestic 
wranglings which some suppose politics 
must introduce ; and the objection does 
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not touch the case of single women who 
live on their own property. Property 
is the basis of our electoral qualification ; 
and we cherish as a constitutional maxim 
that there should not be taxation with- 
out representation. Moreover, in the 
case of the municipal franchise, no dis- 
tinction whatever is made between the 
single women and men. If women, 
then, are fitted to vote at municipal 
elections, why should they be debarred 
from choosing those who are to repre- 
sent them in parliament? Next, let us 
consider the objection that politics will 
deteriorate the character of women. No 
virtue more ennobles lifethan that public 
spirit which is the foundation of pa- 
triotism ; and nothing can be more un- 
favourable to the energy of such a 
feeling than the consciousness of being 
debarred from all participation in the 
government of the country. And, far 
from women being injured by the con- 
sideration of political questions, they 
need this healthy stimulus, even more 
than men. Domestic selfishness is a 
frequent vice, and it must be encouraged 
by narrowing women’s sympathies. The 
business of life throws man more into 
the world, and tends to make him re- 
member that there are duties which he 
owes to society, independently of those 
which he is bound to perform for his 
family. And, when it is urged that 
politics would unfit women to be the 
companions of men, it seems to be for- 
gotten that nothing can more preju- 
dicially affect a man, both intellectually 
and morally, than to be constantly asso- 
ciated with one whom he regards as his 
inferior, and who cannot share his most 
elevating sympathies. It has been said, 
in a criticism of this portion of Mr. 
Mill’s work, that he makes the enfran- 
chisement of women trench upon con- 
siderations involving the philosophy of 
marriage. But this is the very admission 
which Mr. Mill seeks ; for he would be 
perfectly contented if he only succeeded 
in causing the subject to be discussed 
upon philosophic principles. He has 
weighed his opinions well, and he would 
then be confident of the result. 

Mr. Mill had previously expressed 
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his warm approval of the scheme of 
Reform proposed by Mr. Hare ; for Mr. 
Hare’s Reform Bill would practically 
realize those changes which Mr. Mill re- 
gards as of primary importance. As the 
present work contains no description of 
this plan, it will be perhaps not inappro- 
priate to sketch its leading details in a 
series of clauses framed for the purpose 
of popular exposition. Completeness of 
detail must therefore, to some extent, 
be sacrificed ; but the leading clauses, 
which we shall enumerate, will show 
that the following great results would be 
obtained :— 

1. Equal representation, without 
electoral districts, and without de- 
priving localities of their special repre- 
sentatives. 

2. The representation of all minori- 
ties, and subsections of opinion. 

3. The cessation or great diminution 
of bribery and corruption. 

4, The reduction of candidates’ ex- 
penses, 

The following is a summary of the 
clauses by which these results are ob- 
tained :— 

I. A Registrar-General is to be ap- 
pointed in London, and returning officers 
for every constituency. 

Il. At the general election any person 
becomes a candidate by depositing 50/., 
and leaving his name, address, and 
occupation with the Registrar-General, 
and declaring for what constituency he 
offers himself. 

IIL. The Registrar-General publishes 
a list of the constituencies in alphabeti- 
cal order, with the names, &c. of the 
candidates for each constituency. 

IV. Each elector votes by a voting- 
paper. He arranges any number of the 
names of candidates who have presented 
themselves for any constituencies in the 
order he is desirous they should be re- 
turned. 

V. The vote is given by the signing 
of such paper before one of the return- 
ing officers of the constituency. 

VI. The utmost publicity is given to 
the act of voting, and various other se- 
curities effectually provide against either 
fraud or mistake. a 
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VIL. All such papers are transmitted 
by the returning officers to the Registrar- 
General. 

VIII. The Registrar-General divides 
the number of voting-papers so returned 
to him by the whole number of mem- 
bers composing the House ; and the quo- 
tient so obtained, called the “ quota,” 
represents the number of electors enti- 
tled to have one representative. 

IX. The Registrar-General forms a 
list of all candidates whose names stand 
first on a number of voting-papers equal 
to or exceeding the “ quota,” - placing 
those names on the list in order of the 
number of votes so obtained. 

X. The candidates on such list are 
returned to Parliament. 

XI. No candidate shall require for 
his return more than the “quota” of 
votes ; and, except in the case of plump- 
ers, no more than a “quota” shall be 
used for the return of any one member. 

XII. If a candidate’s name appears 
first in more than the “ quota” of voting- 
papers, the necessary quota of voting- 
papers which must be appropriated to 
his return shall be selected from those 
papers which respectively contain the 
fewest names. 

XIIL A voting-paper once appro- 
priated to the return of a member shall 
not be further used. 

XIV. If the House is not completed 
by members returned under the preced- 
ing clauses, the Registrar-General makes 
a list of the candidates whose names 
appear either first or second in the re- 
maining voting-papers a number of times 
equal to or exceeding the quota, and 
the names appearing in this list are re- 
turned as members. 

XV. The “quota” of voting-papers 
appropriated to the member returned 
by clause XIV. are selected in the same 
way as before by clause XII. 

XVI. If the number of members is 
still not madeup, the Registrar-General 
proceeds in a $fmilar way to make a list 
of those candidates whose names appear 
either first, second, or third, &c. the re- 
quisite number of times in the remaining 
voting-papers ; and the process is re- 
peated until the House is completed. 
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XVII. The present local distribution 
of seats need not be materially altered. 
The counties and large boroughs would 
retain their members ; some of the most 
populous constituencies might be sub- 
divided ; some of the smaller boroughs 
at present returning members might be 
grouped together, to leave room for giving 
members to important towns at present 
unrepresented. 

The leader of the Conservative party 
has confessed that the nation has been 
dissatisfied with the incomplete Reform 
Bills that have been introduced, and that 
none but a comprehensive measure can 
be passed. Mr. Hare at least provides 
us with the standard of excellence. His 
proposal may perhaps, for the present, be 
only an ideal model ; and we are quite 
ready to admit that it would be futile to 
ask the House of Commons to accept it. 
We have been compelled to present 
these clauses without comment ; they 
will, however, give the reader the means 
of understanding the convincing argu- 
ments by which Mr. Mill defends the 
scheme. 

The last chapter (one of the most in- 
teresting in the volume) discusses the 
Government of Dependencies by a Free 
State. The government of our colonies 
is now in so satisfactory a condition that 
the theory of colonial policy has not a 
pressing interest. When we are enjoy- 
ing peaceful tranquillity, as the result of 
political wisdom, we are apt to forget 
the days when errors of policy produced 
disastrous consequences, and we are apt, 
too, to forget the statesmen who rescued 
us from the difficulties. Mr. Mill recalls 
our recollection to the period when “a 
“new era in the policy of nations began 
“with Lord Durham's report—the im- 
“ perishable memorial of that nobleman’s 
“courage, patriotism, and enlightened 
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“ liberality, and of the intellect and 
“ practical sagacity of its joint authors, 
“Mr. Wakefield and the lamented 
“ Charles Buller.” The honour of having 
been the earliest champion of thiscolonial 
policy belengs to Mr. Roebuck. 

There are few men more qualified to 
speak authoritatively on Indian ques- 
tions than Mr. Mill. He, through a 
long succession of years, filled some of 
the most important offices in the Civil 
Service of the East India Company. He 
is one of the warmest advocates of com- 
petitive examinations, and he considers 
that the greatest possible benefit must 
arise from the present system of com- 
petitive examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service. He is very decided in his 
opinion that the Civil Service in India 
ought to remain exclusive, or, in other 
words, that all the higher appointments 
in the Service (except that of Governor- 
General) should be reserved for those 
who have passed through the lower 
grades. We cannot forbear quoting the 
following emphatic words: “In India 
“ everything depends on the personal 
“ qualities and capacities of the agents of 
“ government. This truth is the cardinal 
“ principle of Indian administration. 
“ The day when it comes to be thought 
“that the appointment of persons to 
“ situations of trust from motives of 
“ convenience, already so criminal in 
“ England, can be practised with impu- 
“ nity in India, will be the beginning of 
“the decline and fall of our empire 
“ there.” 

We have been compelled to omit a 
great number of subjects of equal in- 
terest and importance with those we 
have noticed. We willingly mention this 
because it may assist in promoting the 
great object we have in view—which is 
to get the book itself read. 
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On the evening of the 16th of June 
last, the Falcon, a cutter-yacht of twenty- 
five tons, weighed anchor from the little 
harbour of Obb, in the Sound of Harris. 
On board her sailed a young friend, the 
skipper, a pilot, two sailors, and myself. 
The calmness of the weather, which had 
been in the early part of the day un- 
usually hot and sultry, prevented our 
making an earlier start. With the flood 
tide the breeze gradually: freshened ; the 
Atlantic rolled on with that exultant 
heaving swell peculiar to itself; the sun 
“ sweltered” for a short season “in the 
“burning haze” of the horizon, then 
sank heavily into the sea; one by one 
the stars stood out to keep their watch ; 
the shores of Harris gradually faded 
from our view; the dew fell cold and 
thick upon the white sails; and the ves- 
sel’s bows, as she gracefully rested her 
side on the cushioned billows of the deep, 
chirped and chattered with the waves. 
Such was the night. Early the next 
morning I was awakened by our skipper, 
a genuine specimen of a Highland sailor, 
standing by my side and exclaiming, 
“The pilot is thinking we are at Sin 
“ Kulda, but we can’t see nothing 
“ahead; it’s all must. We are near 
“the island likely, as we are seeing the 
“ Solans as thick as craws. What ’ill 
“TIdo?’ I advised him to steer in the 
direction from which the Solans appeared 
tocome. “ And how ’ill I do that, when 
“ they are flying all round us?” There 
certainly was some logic in this rejoinder ; 
so we got over the difficulty by lying-to 
till the mist might be dispersed by the 
warm rays of the sun. About ten o'clock 
it began gradually to clear away, and we 
found ourselves immediately under the 
rock-bound coast of St. Kilda. The 
wild and lonely grandeur of the scene 
which then opened on our view is not 
easily described. Highland sailors are 
rarely rapturous in their admiration of 


the beautiful or the romantic ; on this 
occasion they were keenly alive to its 
fascinations. I must own that, though 
I had both heard and read a good many 
accounts of St. Kilda, still the whole 
character of this solitary isle was less 
like what I had pictured to myself 
than any other place I ever beheld. 
There was a strange, indescribable look 
about all we saw, as though we had 
sailed into another planet, or made a 
voyage to one of the little Asteroids. 
Around St. Kilda itself four or five 
smaller sister isles rose at random out of 
the sea. The ocean seemed to chafe at 
the invasion of his domain by these 
petty rocky pinnacles, as his ponderous 
surging waves wrenched and hugged 
them in his rude embrace. On the east 
side of the island is situated the only 
practicable harbour; for whizh we imme- 
diately directed our course. The right 
or northern side, formed by a huge 
shoulder of rock, reminded me of the 
Great Ormshead as seen from the sea ; 
the outer and lower portion faced with 
rugged cliffs, the upper covered with 
short and slippery-looking turf. On 
the left is another projecting promon- 
tory, peaked and jagged in its outline, 
composed of huge masses of rock, piled 
one on another in reckless disorder, as 
though the Titans, or some other giant 
band, weary of imprisonment in this 
lonely isle, had commenced an embank- 
ment for escape. Immediately before 
us, in a line parallel with the curve of 
the bay, and separated by an interval of 
two or three hundred yards from its 
margin, lay the village of St. Kilda. 
It consists of sixteen houses, rounder 
and more neatly thatched than the 
generality of Highland cabins. Near 
each parent hut rose one or two sheds, 
miniature representatives of the larger— 
the whole arranged in a neat row, very 
much resembling so many bee-hives. 
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Before and behind the village lay forty 
or fifty acres of luxuriant-looking vege- 
tation, the land divided into lots between 
the different tenements. The rich green 
hue of the crops especially surprised 
me in a place where I had expected to 
find a mere “howling wilderness.” Be- 
hind the village the mountain of Con- 
nagher, the highest in the island, first 
rises with a gentle sweep—then, at a 
little higher altitude, strikes out abruptly 
towards the sky. Such was the scene 
which welcomed our approach. With the 
exception of the rugged breakwater of 
rock on our left, the whole island looked 
green and cheerful; while the bright 
dresses of the women and children, as 
they stood in small groups before their 
doors, added life and interest tothe picture. 

At about eleven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, we dropped anchor in 
the harbour. The natives on shore 


seemed to watch with great interest the 
vessel as she lay in the bay, chafing at 
her anchor, and peevishly flapping her 
sails in the fresh breeze. We imme- 
diately started for the land in a very 


diminutive boat. As we approached, 
six or eight men came down to the 
rocky margin of the sea, to point out to 
us the best landing place. It is situated 
to the north of the harbour, and consists 
of a perfectly smooth shelf of rock 
sloping down towards the water, covered 
with short tangle, and very slippery, on 
which the sea kept lazily tossing succes- 
sive banks of swell. The St. Kildeans 
walked fearlessly into the surf, and, 
catching the boat as she rose on a wave, 
carried her and ourselves out of reach of 
the spray. On landing, all shook us 
cordially by the hand, as though we had 
been old friends. This entering into 
the sea to greet and assist strangers on 
their first landing, has long been cus- 
tomary at St. Kilda. The Rev. Kenneth 
Macaulay, a missionary sent to the is- 
land in 1758, relates “that they flew 
“into the water to meet him with 
“amazing intrepidity—a desperate ad- 
“venture, in which any other men 
“ would hardly think of engaging, were 
“they to see their nearest relatives in 
“the same danger.” We at once pro- 
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ceeded to visit a few of the celebrities 
of the island. I will not say that we 
carried letters of introduction ; but we 
were able tomention the names of mutual 
friends likely to insure our welcome. 
And first we turned our steps towards a 
low-roofed, slated cottage, which looked 
remarkably neat and inviting. Before 
the door, on a corner of the garden wall, 
I was surprised to see a correctly adjusted 
sun-dial. I must confess to a feeling of 
wonder, likewise, at finding this house 
very much more like an ordinary sub- 
lunary dwelling than any I had expected 
to find in the “ Ultima Thule” of Great 
Britain. It rejoiced in a porch, glass 
windows, and four or five good rooms, 
regularly plastered, on the ground floor. 
Immediately behind it lay a simple, 
plain-built church. This cottage I found 
occupied by a man of very interesting 
appearance and address, who spoke most 
feelingly and kindly of the poor islanders. 
He fulfils the important duties of school- 
master to the young, and spiritual adviser 
to those of maturer years. Every Sun- 
day it is his custom to hold two services 
in the church, at which almost the whole 
population regularly attend ; he likewise 
fills the office of registrar, and showed 
me his book of entries. On the top of 
the page was written in large, well- 
rounded text hand, “ Register of Births, 
“ Marriages, and Deaths in St. Kilda, 
“in the parish of Harris.” The poor 
man appeared in considerable alarm lest 
he should incur a fine for having acci- 
dentally turned over two pages at once. 
I comforted him by telling him that the 
Registrar-General for Scotland was, in 
my opinion, too dependent on his ser- 
vices to be over rigorous in the exacting 
of a penalty. Should these lines chance 
to meet the eye of that gentleman, at a 
time when he may be entertaining hostile 
designs on the pocket of this poor is- 
lander, I trust he may be induced to 
hold his hand, and relent. On my in- 
quiring of the registrar into the state of 
the health of the little commonwealth, 
he replied, “They are aaful bad with 
“<the trouble.’” His meaning I will 
endeavour to explain—though, to obtain 
credence, I must enter into detail. 
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There are three great historians 
of St. Kilda: Martin, a factor of the 
MacLeod family, who visited the island 
in 1697; Macaulay, to whom I have 
already referred, and who was sent as 
missionary there, by the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge in 
Scotland, in 1758; and Wilson, who 
called there about twenty-five years ago. 
It is a very curious fact, first dwelt on 
by Martin, that, whenever a vessel 
touches at St. Kilda, from any of the 
other Hebrides, the whole population, 
a few days after her arrival, is attacked 
by a sort of influenza, called by the 
natives the “boat cough,” or “the 
“trouble.” I will give Martin’s ac- 
count of it in his own words. “The 
“ inhabitants are seldom troubled with 
“a cough, except at the steward’s 
“ Janding”—(a sort of agent of the pro- 
prietor is still accustomed to visit the 
island annually to collect the rent, which 
is paidin kind). “ When,” he proceeds, 
“TI expressed my disbelief in this ‘ boat 
“ cough,’ they seemed offended, saying 
“that never any but the minister and 
“myself was heard to doubt of the 
“truth of it, which is plainly demon- 
“ strated on the landing of every boat ; 
“ adding further, that every design was 
“ always for some end, but here there 
“was no room for any, where nothing 
* could be proposed; but, for confirma- 
“ tion of the whole, they appealed to the 
“ case of infants at the breast, who are 
“likewise very subject to the cough, 
“and could not be capable of affecting 
“it. There was scarce young or old in 
“the isle that I did not examine par- 
“ ticularly on this head, and all agreed 
“in confirmation of it.” Macaulay 
further informs us that, when he was 
sent to the island, he was directed to 
institute special inquiries respecting this 
singular affection. As regards the re- 
sult of those inquiries, he thus expresses 
himself: “I was long a sceptic concern- 
“ ing the reality of this distemper ; but 
“the repeated assurances given me by 
“men of understanding, and, above all, 
“ocular demonstration, convinced me 
“that my doubts were ill-founded.” 

This, then, was “the trouble” to 


which the schoolmaster referred, when 
he spoke of the people as being “ aaful 
bad.” On the present occasion it arose 
from the visit of a Government steamer. 
About ten days before our arrival, 
H.M.S. Porcupine, Captain Otter, with 
the Duke of Athol and Mr. Hall Max- 
well on board, had called at St. Kilda, 
with the view of inquiring into the best 
method of expending a few hundred 
pounds which have been bequeathed to 
the island by a gentleman much inte- 
rested in its welfare. A day or two 
after the departure of the Porcupine, the 
“boat cough” commenced. The circum- 
stances of her having so lately preceded 
us, and the people being thus in the 
actual throes of the disorder, induced 
them, I think, to entertain less dread of 
conversing with us, and admitting us 
into their dwellings. They are said 
usually to make it a rule, rendered neces- 
sary by painful experience, never to 
invite a stranger to cross their threshold. 
If he enters unasked, they would deem 
it a breach of hospitality not to entertain 
him, though they would certainly feel 
more comfortable if he remained with- 
out. While at St. Kilda, I made parti- 
cular inquiries into the symptoms, and, 
as far as I was able, into the causes, of 
this mysterious disorder. It begins with 
a feeling of cold, aching in the bones, 
great lassitude and prostration, the ordi- 
nary symptoms of catarrh, and a most 
tormenting cough, especially harassing 
at night. It usually shows itself on the 
third or fourth day after the arrival of 
the “ foreign vessel ;” first attacking 
those persons who may have come into 
closest contact with the strangers, and 
then passing through the whole commu- 
nity, babies included. Very few escape. 
I myself saw one unfortunate little in- 
fant, not more than a fortnight old, 
grievously tormented with it. The na- 
tives remarked that, on this occasion, the 
cough formed a more prominent symp- 
tom in “the trouble” than during any 
former visitation. I am quite unable to 
throw any light on the causes of this 
strange disease : the particular direction 
of the wind at the time the boat arrives, 
on which some would make it depend, 
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-has no influence in either exciting or 
preventing its attacks. Martin dis- 
tinctly implies that the influenza fol- 
lowed his own arrival, on which occasion 
the winds were contrary. The Porcupine 
also, being a Government steamer, was 
in no way beholden on the direction of 
the breeze. Nor is it, as others suppose, 
due to the manner in which the natives 
expose themselves, by venturing into 
the water, to assist strangers in landing. 
Notable instances are on record where 
they rendered no such friendly aid ; as, 
for instance, in the year 1746, when 
some of the Royal troops landed at St. 
Kilda without any assistance, or indeed 
countenance, from the islanders; but, 
nevertheless, an unusually severe out- 
break of the disease speedily followed 
their intrusion. Neither can it be reck- 
oned a mere annual epidemic, as others 
maintain, seeing that, within the course 
of eight weeks, three several outbreaks 
have been known to follow the arrival 
of as many boats. 

After making one or two morning 
calls at the huts to which we were in- 
vited, I was fortunate enough to fall in 
with a lady who evidently plays no 
unimportant part in the life of the com- 
monwealth. In St. Kilda, she is fami- 
liarly known as “ Betty Scott.” Far be 
it from me, however, to designate one 
with whom my acquaintance was but 
very limited in so homely a manner. 
She was quite the Mrs. Poyser of the 
village—smart, energetic, talkative, and 
shrewd. She informed me that she had 
lost no less than twelve out of fourteen 
children, from a disorder (infantile lock- 
jaw) which carries off a large number of 
infants a few days after their birth,— 
“all proper bairns, the poorest equal to 
yon two.” The words “ yon two” were 
accompanied by a somewhat exultant 
waive of the hand towards her surviving 
son and daughter. She had reason to 
feel proud of her children. The son, 
who probably rejoiced in some eighteen 
summers, was a firmly-knit, frank-look- 
ing boy—the elasticity of whose step, 
and cool daring expressed in his eye, 
would have led me, even though fame 
were silent as to his deeds, to have 
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singled him out as one of the boldest 
cragsmen in St. Kilda ; and consider for 
a moment how the words “ boldest crags- 
man” would vibrate on the ear of a 
community, where, as one of their histo- 
rians asserts, “feats of this kind are 
“deemed heroic, no less so than to 
“ mount a breach, or to march up to the 
“ mouth of a cannon.” Such was the 
son. The daughter, whom Mrs. Scott 
likewise introduced, was possibly a year 
or two older. Her long fair hair, large 
blue eyes, and soft feminine features, gave 
her a peculiarly interesting appearance, 
and justify me in pronouncing her the 
belle of St. Kilda. I am coward enough 
to trust that my assigning the apple of 
beauty to this young lady may not reach 
the ears of her island sisters. As nei- 
ther a railway-station nor a fashionable 
watering-place exists on its shores, I 
venture to hope that its fair daughters 
may live on in blissful ignorance of the 
pages of this Magazine. Possibly, there 
are those who esteem it, at best, but a 
sorry distinction to have reached the 
pinnacle of beauty in so lonely an isle. 
To such I would say, that the good looks 
of these young ladies is no invention of 
my own, but an established fact, chro- 
nicled in the archives of history. Ma- 
caulay, a missionary, and a man not 
likely to be unduly captivated by mere 
outward form, thus speaks of them :— 
“ The women are most handsome; their 
“ complexions fresh and lively, as their 
“ features are regular and fine ; some of 
“ them, if properly dressed and genteelly 
“ educated, would be reckoned extraor- 
“dinary beauties in the gay world.” 
Mrs. Scott further informed me that, 
on the late occasion of the Duke of 
Athol’s visit, he had slept two nights 
under her roof; and such was “ the 
notion the Duke took to that lad and 
lassie,” that he proposed to transplant 
them, together with their parent, to his 
own estate. 

After discussing a few more subjects 
of general interest, we descended, I am 
forced to admit, into the regions of gos- 
sip; from which even St. Kilda is not 
exempt. We there heard how in the 
Porcupine there was a minister, and on 
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the island a plighted couple. Now, it 
so happened—such, alas! is fate—that, 
just at the time when a clergyman 
chanced to be present, and Hymen espe- 
cially welcomed their approach—at this 
very time, I say, arose a most unsea- 
sonable “ lovers’ quarrel,” not yet suc- 
ceeded by “the renewal of love.” Two 
years had elapsed since a minister had 
last called at the island; two more might 
pass ere another returned. What steps 
could be taken? What assistance in- 
voked? The bride seemed inexorable, 
but fortunately relented. Whether, 
as fell slander whispered, the offer of the 
Duke of Athol to officiate as grooms- 
man at all contributed to this happy 
result, far be it from me to insinuate. 
One thing is certain—the marriage rites 
were duly performed ; and the Duke and 
a St. Kilda young lady played the im- 
portant parts of “ best man” and brides- 
maid. The bride, my fair readers may 
be interested to learn, was gaily attired ; 
the trousseau in the latest Paris fashions 
which the wardrobes of the Porcupine 
could supply ; and altogether the cere- 
mony went off with such éclat that, had 
the Morning Post received sufficiently 
early intimation of the event, it would, 
I doubt not, have despatched “a special 
correspondent” to the scene. That the 
wedding-cake, which usually forms a 
prominent feature on such occasions, 
was not dispensed with, I gather from 
the fact that I myself saw, in one of the 
houses at St. Kilda, a compact mass of 
that familiar compound, which, at a dis- 
tance, I well-nigh mistook for white- 
washed peat. 

The description of this marriage na- 
turally leads me to make a few remarks 
upon the famous “lover's stone,” which 
may be still seen, situated towards the 
south, at no great distance from the vil- 
lage. The origin of this name it will be 
necessary to explain. In the early ages 
of this little commonwealth, when lovers 
were more diffident than in the times in 
which we live, it was held a highly com- 
mendable thing in a young aspirant for 
an island belle, to lay at her feet, not, 
as in some of our English counties, his 
pedigree and rent-roll, but some un- 


doubted proof of courage and address, 
With this view, he assembled his friends 
—probably, also, the young lady her- 
self—around the inner margin of the 
“lover’s stone,” the outshot cornice of 
a frowning precipice. With dauntless 
step, he then advanced, and firmly 
planted his left heel upon its edge, the 
sole of the foot remaining wholly un- 
supported. He then extended his right 
leg beyond the left, and firmly grasped 
the foot between his hands. In this 
position he continued sufficiently long 
to impress upon his spectators the con- 
viction that a “ fair lady” would in him 
gain no “faint heart.” Had Newton 
been present at this performance, he 
would have learned that, though the 
force of gravitation might cause an apple 
to fall from a tree, a lover can still cling 
to a stone—Gravity yielding to Love, as 
the stronger force of attraction. That 
the exploit I have been describing is 
not so simple as it appears, the reader 
will understand by ascending the Duke 
of York’s column, getting outside the 
railing, and trying it for himself. After 
this heroic deed, writes Martin, “ the 
‘adventurous youth is accounted worthy 
“ of the finest woman in the world.” He 
adds, that one of the islanders strongly 
urged him to attempt the feat; “but I 
“ told him that it would have quite the 
“ contrary effect upon me, robbing me 
“of my life and mistress at the same 
“ moment.” Thrice simple youth, thrice 
happy innocence, which would fain read 
in the breast of a canny factor the im- 
passioned ardour of thine own ! 

After spending some little time in 
conversation with the villagers, we pro- 
ceeded to ascend the shoulder of Con- 
nagher, a mountain lying towards the 
north-west. On reaching the summit a 
startling prospect opened before us. 
Behind, the moss-grown sides of the 
hill gradually terminated in the richer 
hues of the village pastures: before, in 
outstretched majesty, the wide Atlantic 
foamed and eddied at our feet—one step 
beneath our feet—but what a step !— 
800 feet—without one break—without 
one resting place—steep mural precipices, 
adamantine ramparts of this sea-girt isle. 
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To obtain a good view of the face of the 
cliffs, we lay down on a large flat slab 
of rock, and looked over its side. A 
plumb line suspended from this spot 
would have alighted in the sea. The 
side of the island facing the harbour is, 
with one slight exception, the only por- 
tion of the coast not girded with pre- 
cipitous cliffs. These cliffs vary con- 
siderably, both in height and abruptness, 
ranging from about 1,200 to 400 feet— 
here cold and bare, there padded with 
narrow, moss-clad terraces, rising one 
above the other, their sides decked with 
yellow primroses. On these terraces the 
Fulmars (a species of Petrel almost pe- 
culiar to St. Kilda) lay basking in the 
warm sunshine, and looked like countless 
eggs, deposited on the shelves of some 
giant’s storehouse. Macaulay, in de- 
scribing the rock on which we were now 
seated, says, “ A view of it from the sea 
“ fills a man with astonishment, and a 
“look over it from above strikes him 
“with horror.” In addition to the 
Fulmars, we saw great numbers of little 
Puffins, who amused us by their intrusive 
and impertinent mode of scrutinizing 
our movements. From a small hole 
under the stone on which we were sit- 
ting, four came running out, one after 
the other; turned one eye towards us; 
seemed much surprised to find us there ; 
and then flew repeatedly round our 
heads. A very striking feature, in wan- 
dering about St. Kilda, is the marvellous 
tameness of the whole animal creation— 
even the hooded crows in the village 
hopping about like barn-door fowls. It 
is from the height on which we were 
now mounted that the natives are ac- 
customed to descend in quest of the sea- 
bird. Two of them quietly saunter up 
the mountain till they reach the site of 
the cliffs. One of them then adjusts a 
rope round his waist, and hands the re- 
mainder of the coil to his comrade. In 
another moment he has crossed the nar- 
row line that separates earth and air. 
He soon arrives at the dwellings of the 
Fulmars, who bask in the sun in happy 
ignorance of the impending danger. The 
fowler carries in his hand a short fishing 
rod, with a hair noose attached to its 
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lower extremity. This he dexterously 
insinuates around the neck of a bird, 
and instantly draws it towards him. 
The Fulmar is provided with a curious 
means of defending itself when assailed. 
This consists in its ejecting at the face 
of its enemy, often to a distance of many 
feet, a peculiarly pungent oil, which is 
most irritating to the eyes. To guard 
against this danger, and likewise to 
obtain the oil, which is much valued, 
the cragsman is wont to envelope the 
head of the bird in a small bag. St. 
Kilda is the only portion of Great Britain 
which the Fulmar selects as its home. 
Vast numbers of them soared around 
our heads, as we stood above their nests, 
stretching out their necks in that stiff 
awkward manner peculiar to sea-gulls. 
Of all the feathered hosts that dwell 
around the cliffs none at all equal the 
Fulmar in the estimation of the people. 
Macaulay relates that a St. Kildean thus 
expressed himself on this subject. “Can 
“the world exhibit a more valuable 
“commodity? The Fulmar furnishes 
“oil for the lamp, down for the bed, 
“the most salubrious food, and the 
“ most efficacious ointments for healing 
“wounds. Deprive us of the Fulmar, 
“ and St. Kilda is no more!” The lazy, 
or foolish Guillemot, though not at the 
present time much sought after, is usually 
taken in the following manner. A man 
with a white cloth about his neck is let 
down from the summit of the crags at 
night, and hangs, like the weight of a 
clock, immediately before the nests. 
The birds, attracted by the bright colour, 
mistake the intruder for a projecting 
portion of rock, and settle upon ‘him in 
great numbers, a freedom the cragsman 
resents by quietly dislocating their necks. 
In this manner 300 or 400 are some- 
times taken by a single fowler in the 
course of a night. The Solan Geese, or 
Gannets, do not inhabit St. Kilda pro- 
per, but Borrera, and Stach, small de- 
pendencies of the parent state, situated 
to the north. From the summits of the 
St. Kilda heights we could distinctly see 
these islands, covered with Solan Geese, 
their bright plumage glistening in the 
sun, pure and white like drifted snow. 
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These birds arrive about the beginning 
of March, and are among the earliest 
comers. As the opening of Parliament 
rouses the metropolis from its winter 
slumbers, so does the return of the sea 
fowl rekindle life and animation at St. 
Kilda. Then, says Macaulay, “ the most 
“ considerable persons in this small state 
“assemble together to congratulate one 
“ another on this great occasion.” Soon 
after a select band of St. Kilda youth 
visit the homes of the Solan. Here they 
find sentinels posted at regular intervals, 
like the outlying pickets of hostile hosts. 
To surprise these guard-birds is the great 
object of the fowler. The number of 
Fulmars and Solans annually salted for 
winter consumption isupwards of 12,000, 
or 150 birds for each man, woman, and 
child. From the breast of the young 
Solans, which are thickly covered with 
fat, a rich lard, called Giben, is melted 
down ; which is used instead of butter, 
and enters into the composition of many 
of their most dainty dishes. 

In consequence of our visit to this 
island being in the month of June, 


when the natives experience heavy 
losses if the nests are disturbed, we had 
not an opportunity of seeing the crags- 


men exhibit. Their performances were 
nevertheless described to us by numerous 
eye-witnesses. As the sailor feels in his 
element at sea, and the Highlander re- 
joices in the springy softness of the 
heather, so the St. Kilda fowler feels 
especially at his ease when poised from 
the extremity of his rope. Not con- 
tent with the mere routine discharge of 
his calling, he swings and careers down 
the cliffs like a plaything jerked by an 
elastic cord. Sometimes, when the por- 
tion of the crag to be visited lies within 
the perpendicular, that is, under that 
portion of the rock from which his 
comrade tightly grasps the oft-tried cord, 
he strikes out from the cliff with the 
steady sweep of a pendulum, the im- 
petus landing him at the wished-for 
ledge. About the age of twelve or 
fourteen they first essay the cliffs—no 
unimportant day to a St. Kilda youth. 
During the last thirty years, five men 
have, in the language of the island, 
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“ gone over the rocks.” In these words 
are registered the deaths of those daring 
spirits who fall victims to the dangers 
of their calling. Their bodies are sel- 
dom, if ever recovered, ruthlessly en- 
gulfed by the voracious deep. The 
ropes, formed of tightly-twisted horse- 
hair, covered with cowhide to protect 
them from the rocks, are a highly 
valued possession — handed down as 
heir-looms in families; or a favourite 
daughter receives one as her dowry. 

After spending some little time in 
surveying the cliffs from several promi- 
nent points which commanded a good 
view of the face of the precipices, we 
retraced our steps to the village. The 
schoolmaster urgently pressed us to 
spend the night under the shelter of 
his roof; but the somewhat threatening 
aspect of the sky, and the general in- 
security of the harbour, made us fear 
the possibility of a lengthened deten- 
tion; we accordingly deemed it more 
prudent to return to the yacht and 
“ vet under weigh” while the wind was 
favourable. After several fruitless at- 
tempts to get off from the shore, in 
which we well-nigh “ stove-in” the 
sides of our boat, the islanders came to 
our aid, They speedily hauled her a 
short way up the slippery ledge of the 
rock, set her high and dry on her keel, 
and persuaded us “to take our seats.” 
In another moment they ran down with 
her towards the sea, and launched her 
with such an impetus as fairly carried 
us beyond the reach of the surf. We 
were soon once more on board the vessel, 
and, with the exception of a somewhat 
heavy sea, had a prosperous voyage to 
Harris. 

[ have now touched upon a few of 
the more striking points in which, as it 
seemed to me, “the manners and cus- 
“toms of the people of the island of 
“St. Kilda differ from those of the ad- 
“jacent islands of Great Britain and 
“Treland.” In the time of Martin, the 
population was more than double what 
it is at the present time: the finest 
barley in the Hebrides then ripened 
upon its fertile slopes; the harvest was 
housed by the beginning of September— 
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far earlier than is usual along the north- 
west coast; the “sorriest folk in the 
country of Macleod” were sent like 
Highland sheep to Lowland pastures, to 
gain renewed vigour from the salubrious 
freshness of the air, and renovating pro- 
perties which attended the use of its 
oleaginous diet. Some thirty years later, 
the small-pox carried off, at one fell 
swoop, more than half the inhabitants. 
From that time the population has rarely 
exceeded one hundred ; never, as far as 
I can discover, one hundred and eight. 
But, though much of the pristine pros- 
perity of this lonely isle has passed 
away, one inheritance handed down from 
their ancestors they still retain, in the 
spotless purity of their lives, their hos- 
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pitality to all who may be cast upon 
their shores, and the happiness and con- 
tentment which reign in their homes. 
One hundred and sixty years ago, Martin 
was able to say, “This only is wanting 
“to make them the happiest people in 
“the habitable globe, that they them- 
“selves do not know how happy they 
“are.” Seventy years later, Macaulay 
could exclaim, “If all things are fairly 
“weighed in the balance of unpreju- 
“diced reason, the St. Kildeans possess 
“an equal share of true substantial hap- 
“piness to any equal number of the 
“creation.” May this boast long apply 
to them, that ignorance of the extent 
of their happiness is alone wanting to 
render it complete ! 
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BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “ GEOFFRY HAMLYN.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MARSTON’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Mary did not wonder at Marston’s 
silence. She thought that perhaps he 
had been sobered by being cast on shore 
so unceremoniously, and thought but 
little more of it. Then she dressed for 
dinner, and went and stood in one of 
the deep windows of the entrance-hall, 
looking out. 

The great fire which leapt and blazed 
in the hall chimney was fast superseding 
the waning daylight outside. It was 
very pleasant to look at the fire, and the 
firelight on wall and ceiling, on antler 
and armour, and then to get behind the 
curtain and look out into the howling 
winter's evening, over the darkening 
raging sea, and the tossing trees, and 
think how all the boats were safe in, and 
the men sitting round the pleasant fires 
with their wives and children, and that 
the dogs were warm in the kennels, and 
the horses in the stable ; and to pity 
the poor birds, and hope they had good 


warm nooks and corners to get to; and 
then to think of the ships coming up 
the channel, and hope they might keep 
a good offing. 

This brought her to thinking, for 
the first time, of her own little self— 
how, so many years ago, she had been 
cast up like a little piece of sea-weed 
out of that awful ocean. She thought 
of the Warren Hastings, and how she 
and Charles, on summer-days, when out 
gathering shells on the rocks, used to 
look over to where the ship lay beneath 
the sea, and wonder whereabout it was. 
Then she had a kindly smile on her face 
as she thought of Mr. Archer, the brave 
and good (now I am happy to say Cap- 
tain Archer), and looked over the hall 
to a hideous and diabolical graven image, 
which he had sent the year before, 
among some very valuable presents, and 
had begged her to be particularly care- 
ful of, as he had risked his life in getting 
it; and which she and Charles had 
triumphantly placed in the hall, and 
maintained there, too, in spite of the 
sarcasms of Father Mackworth, and the 
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pious horror of the servants and vil- 
lagers. And so she went on thinking— 
thinking of her dead parents, of the 
silence maintained by her relations, of 
old Densil’s protection, and then of the 
future. That protection must cease 
soon, and then— 

A governess! There were many sto- 
ries about governesses not being well 
treated! Perhaps it was their own fault, 
or they were exceptional cases! She 
would like the nursery best, and to keep 
away from the drawing-room altogether ! 
“Yes,” she said, “I will make them 
love me; I will be so gentle, patient, 
and obliging. I am not afraid of the 
children—I know I can win them—or 
of my mistress much ; I believe I can 
win her. I am most afraid of the supe- 
rior servants ; but surely kindness and 
submission will win them in time. 

“ My sheet-anchor is old Lady Ascot. 
She got very fond of me during that six 
months I staid with her ; and she is very 
kind. Surely she will get me a place 
where I shall be well treated ; and, if not, 
why then—I shall only be in the posi- 
tion of thousands of other girls. I 
must fight through it. There is another 
life after this. 

“ Tt will be terribly hard parting from 
all the old friends though! After that, 
I think I shall have no heart left to 
suffer with. Yes; I suppose the last 
details of the break-up will be harder 
to bear than anything which will fol- 
low. That will tear one’s _ heart 
terribly. That over, I suppose my 
salary will keep me in drawing materials, 
and give me the power, at every moment 
of leisure, of taking myself into fairy 
land. 

“T suppose actual destitution is im- 
possible. I should think so. Yes, 
yes; Lady Ascot would take care of 
that. If that were to come though ? 
They say a girl can always make four- 
pence a day by her needle. How I 
would fight and strive and toil! And 
then how sweet death would be!” 

She paused, and looked out on the 
darkening ocean. “And yet,” she 
thought again, “I would follow—follow 
him to the world’s end.— 
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** Across the hills, and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim ; 
Beyond the night, across the day, 
The happy princess followed him.’” 


A door opened into the hall, and a 
man’s step was on the stone-floor: she 
raised the curtain to see who it was. It 
was Marston; and he came straight 
towards her, and stood beside her, looking 
out over the wild stormy landscape. 

“ Miss Corby” he said, “I was com- 
ing to try and find you.” 

“ You were very lucky in your search,” 
she said, smiling on him. “I was alone 
here with the storm ; and, if I had not 
raised the curtain, you would never have 
seen me. How it blows! I am glad 
you are not out in this. This is one of 
your lucky days.” 

“T should be glad to think so. Will 
you listen to me for a very few minutes, 
while I tell you something?” 

“Surely,” she said. “ Who is there 
that I would sooner listen to ?” 

“T fear I shall tire your patience now 
though. I am a comparatively poor 
man.” 

“And what of that, my dear Mr. 
Marston? You are rich in honour, in 
future prospects. You have a noble 
future before you.” 

“ Will you share it, Mary ?” 

“ Oh, Mr. Marston, what doyou mean?” 

“ Will you be my wife? I love you 
beyond all the riches and honours of 
the world—I love you as you will 
never be loved again. It is due to you 
and to myself to say that, although I 
call myself poor, I have enough to keep 
you like a lady, and all my future pro- 
spects beside. Don’t give me a hasty 
answer, but tell me is it possible you 
can become my wife ?” 

“Oh, Iam so sorry for this!” said 
poor Mary. “I never dreamt of this. 
Oh, no! it is utterly and entirely im- 
possible, Mr. Marston — utterly and 
hopelessly impossible! You must for- 
give me, if you can; but you must 
never, never think about me more.” 

“Ts there no hope?” said Marston. 

“No hope, no hope!” said Mary. 
“Please never think about me any 
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more, till you have forgiven me ; and 
then, with your children on your knee, 
think of me as a friend who loves you 
dearly.” 

“| shall think of you till Idie. I was 
afraid of this : it is just as I thought.” 

“ What did you think ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing !_ Will you let 
me kiss your hand?” 

“ Surely ; and God bless you !” 

“Are we to say good-bye for ever, 
then ?” said poor Marston. 

“T hope not. I should be sorry to 
think that,” said poor Mary, crying. 
“ But you must never speak to me like 
this again, dear Mr. Marston. God 
bless you, once more !” 

Charles was dressing while this scene 
was going on, and was thinking, while 
brushing his hair, what there was for 
dinner, and whether there would be a 
turbot or not, and whether the cook 
would send in the breast of the venison 
or not. The buck, Charles sagely re- 
flected, had been killed five days before, 
and the weather had been warm : surely 
that woman would let them have the 
breast. He was a fool not to have told her 
of it in the morning before he went out; 
but she was such an obstinate old cata- 
maran that she very likely wouldn’t 
have done it. “There was no greater 
mistake,” this youhg Heliogabalus pro- 
ceeded to remark, than “ hanging your 
breasts too long. There would be a 
couple of cocks, though,—pretty high, 
near about the mark é 

The door opened, and in walked 
Father Mackworth. 

“Hallo, Father!” said Charles, 
“how are you? Did you hear of our 
spill to-day? We were deuced near 
done for, I assure you.” 

“Charles,” said the priest, “ your 
nature is frank and noble. I was in 
terror to-day lest you should go to your 
account bearing me malice.” ' 

“ A Ravenshoe never bears malice, 
Father,” said Charles. 

“A Ravenshoe never does, I am 
aware,” said Father Mackworth, with 
such a dead equality of emphasis, that 
Charles could not have sworn that he 
laid any on the word “ Ravenshoe.” 

No, 20,—vou, 1v. 
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“ But I have got an apology to make 
to you, Father,” said Charles: “I have 
to apologise to you for losing my temper 
with you the other day, and breaking 
out into I can’t say what tirade of 
unjust anger. I pray you to forgive 
me. We don’t love one another, you 
know. How can we? But I behaved 
like a blackguard, as I always do when 
I am in a passion. Will you forgive 
me ¢” 

“Thad forgotten the circumstance.” 
( “ Good heaven !” said Charles to him- 
self, “can’t this man help lying! "} 
“ But, if I have anything to forgive, 
freely do so. I have come to ask for a 
peace. As long as your father lives, let 
there be outward peace between us, if 
no more.” 

“T swear there shall,” said Charles. 
“T like you to-night, sir, better than 
ever I did before, for the kindness and 
consideration you show to my father. 
When he is gone there will be peace 
between us, for I shall leave this house 
and trouble you no more.” 

“T suppose you will,” said Father 
Mackworth, with the same deadness of 
emphasis remarked before. And so he 
departed. 

“ That is a manly young fellow and a 
gentleman,” thought Father Mackworth. 
“Obstinate and headstrong, without 
much brains; but with more brains 
than the other, and more education. 
The other will be very troublesome and 
headstrong; but I suppose I shall be 
able to manage him.” 

What person do you think Father 
Mackworth meant by the “other?” He 
didn’t mean Cuthbert. 

At dinner Densil was garrulous, and 
eager to hear of their shipwreck. He 
had made a great rally the last fort- 
night, and was his old self again. Lord 
Saltire, whose gout had fled before care- 
ful living and moderate exercise, in- 
formed them, after-the soup, that he 
intended to leave them after four days’ 
time, as he had business in another 
part of the country. They were rather 
surprised at his abrupt departure, and 
he said that he was very sorry to leave 
such a pleasant party, in which he had 
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been happier than he had been for 
many years. 

“ There is a pleasant, innocent, domes- 
tic sort of atmosphere which radiates 
from you, my old friend,” he said, 
“such as I seldom or never get, away 
from you or Mainwaring, grim warrior 
though he be (you remember him at 
Ranford, Charles?). But the law of the 
Medes and Persians is not amenable to 
change, and I go on Thursday.” 

The post arrived during dinner, and 
there was a letter for Charles. It was 
from Ranford. “ Welter comes on 
Thursday, father,—the very day Lord 
Saltire goes, How annoying!” 

“T must try to bear up under the 
affliction!” said that nobleman, taking 
snuff, and speaking very drily. 

“Where is he to go, I wonder?” 
mused Mary, aloud. “He must go into 
the west wing, for he always smokes in 
his bed-room.” 

Charles expected that Cuthbert would 
have had a sneer at Welter, whom he 
cordially disliked; but Cuthbert had 
given up sneering lately. ‘ Not much 
more reading for you, Charles !” he said. 

“T am afraid not,” said Charles. ‘I 
almost wish he wasn’t coming ; we were 
very happy before.” 

Charles was surprised to see Marston 
so silent at dinner. He feared he might 
have offended him, but couldn’t tell 
how. Then he wondered to see Mary 
so silent too, for she generally chir- 
rupped away like a lark ; but he didn’t 
refer the two similar phénomena to a 
common cause, and so he arrived at no 
conclusion. 

When Lord Saltire went to bed that 
night, he dismissed Charles from attend- 
ance, and took Marston’s arm; and, 
when they were alone together, he thus 
began :— 

“Does your shrewdness connect my 
abrupt departure with the arrival of 
Lord Welter ?” 


“T was inclined to, my lord; but I 
did not see how you were to have known 
of it.” 

“T heard yesterday from Lady Ascot.” 

“T am sorry he is coming,” said 
Marston. 


“SoamI. I can’t stay in the house 
with him. The contrast of his loud 
coarse voice and stable slang to the sort 
of quiet conversation we have had lately 
would be intolerable ; besides, he is an 
atrocious young ruffian, and will ruin 
our boy if he can.” 

“Charles won't bet now, Lord Sal- 
tire.” 

“ Charles is young and foolish. I am 
glad, however, that Welter does not go 
back to Oxford with him. But there 
will be Welter’s set in their glory, I 
suppose, unless some of them have got 
hung. I would sooner see him at home. 
He is naturally quiet and domestic. I 
suppose he was in a sad set up there.” 

“He was in a very good set, and a 
very bad one. He was a favourite every- 
where.” 

“He had made some acquaintances 
he ought to be proud of, at least,” said 
Lord Saltire, in a way which made honest 
Marston blush. “I wish he wasn’t 
going to Ranford.” 

“ Report says,” said Marston, “ that 
affairs are getting somewhat shaky there: 
Welter’s tradesmen can’t get any mo- 
ney.” 

Lord Saltire shook his head signifi- 
cantly, and then said: “ Now I want to 
speak to you about yourself. Did not 
you have a disappointment to-day ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Ha!” 

They both sat silent for a moment. 

“How did you guess that, Lord Sal- 
tire ?” 

“Tsaw what was going on; and, by 
your manner and hers to-day, I guessed 
something had taken place. Is there no 
hope for you ?” 

“ None.” 

“T feared not ; but what right have 
I to tell you so?” 

“ Perhaps, my lord, I should not have 
believed you if you had,” said Marston, 
smiling. 

“What man would have? You are 
not angry ?” 

“ How could I be? The world is out 
of joint, that is all.” 

“You are a true gentleman. I swear 
to you,” said the old man, eagerly, “that 
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there is no one in fault. She has given 
her honest little heart away—and what 
wonder !—but, believe me that you are 
behaving as a man should behave, in not 
resenting it. If you were a heathen and 
a Frenchman (synonymous terms, my 
dear boy), you might find it your duty 
to cut somebody’s throat ; but, being a 
Christian and a gentleman, you will 
remain a true friend to somebody who 
loves you dearly, and is worth loving 
in return. This sort of thing cuts a 
man up confoundedly. “It happened 
to me once; but, believe me, you will 
get over it.” 

“TI mean todo so. How kind and 
generous you are to me! how shall I 
ever repay you!” 

“ By kindness to those I love,” said 
the old man. “I take this opportunity 
of telling you that your fortunes are my 
particular care. I cannot get you the 
wife you love, but I am rich and power- 
ful, and can do much. Not another 
word: Go to bed, sir—to bed.” 

Marston, sitting on his bed-side that 
night, said aloud to himself, “ And so 
that is that dicing old rowé, Saltire, 
is it? Well, well; it is a funny 
world. What a noble fellow he would 
have been if he had had a better 
chance! Nay, what a noble fellow he 
is! I am ten years older since this 
morning!” (he wasn’t, but he thought 
it). And so he said his prayers like an 
honest man,’ and prayed for the kind 
old heathen who had such a warm 
heart ; andéhen, being nowise ashamed 
to do so, hé prayed that he might sleep 
well; and, for a time, he forgot all 
about his disappointment, and slept like 
achild. « 

Lord Saltire’s valet was a staid and 
sober-minded gentleman of sixty-four. 
Generallys when he was putting his 
lordship to bed, he used to give him the 
news of the day; but to-night Lord 
Saltire said, “ Never mind the news, 
Brooks, if you please ; I am thinking 
of something.” My lord used to wear a 
sort of miffler, like a footless stocking, 
to keep hig old knees warm in bed. He 
remained silent till he had got one on, 
and then, without taking the other from 
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the expectant Brooks, he addressed the 
fire-irons aloud. 

“ This is a pretty clumsy contrivance 
to call a world!” he said, with profound 
scorn. “ Look here (to the poker), here’s 
as fine a lad as ever you saw, goes and 
falls in love with a charming girl, who 
cares no more for him than the deuce. 
He proposes to her, and is refused. 
Why? because she has given her heart 
away to another fine young fellow, who 
don’t care twopence for her, and has 
given his heart away to the most ambi- 
tious young Jezebel in the three king- 
doms, who I don’t believe cares so very 

much for him. Iam utterly disgusted 
with the whole system of mundane 
affairs! Brooks, give me that muffler, 
if you please ; and pray don’t wake me 
before nine. I must try to sleep off the 


recollection of some of this folly.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ELLEN’s FLIGHT. 


Arrer all the fatigues and adventures 
of the day before, Charles slept well— 
long pleasant dreams of roaming in 
sunny places on summer days fell to his 
happy lot—and so he was not pleased 
when he found himself shaken by the 
shoulder, 

It was William come to wake him. 
Charles was at once alarmed to see him 
there, and started up, saying : 

“Ts anything the matter, Will? is my 
father ill?” 

“The master’s well, I trust, Master 
Charles. I want to tell you something 
that I want others to find out for them- 
selves.” 

“What is it ?” said Charles, seriously 
alarmed, for he had had his suspicions 
lately, though he had dreaded to give 
them a name. 

“Ellen is gone!” 

“ My dear lad,” said Charles hurriedly, 
“ what makes you think so? Since when 
have you missed her?” 

“Since yesterday afternoon.” 

“ Have you been in her room ?” 

“Yes. She has not been to - a and 
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the window is open just as it was yester- 
day morning at bed-making time.” 

“ Hush—wait! There may be time 
yet. Go down and saddle two horses 
at once, I will tell you what I know 
as we ride, but there Is not time now. 
Tell me only one thing, Is there any one 
she would be likely to go to at Combe ?” 

“ No one that I know of.” 

William departed to get the horses. 
Charles had suddenly thought of the 
solitary female figure he had seen passing 
along the dizzy sheep-path the day 
before, and he determined to follow that 
till he lost sight of it. 

“For the poor dear girl’s sake—for 
the honour of the old house—I wonder 
who is at the bottom of all this ? I must 
tell Marston,” he said, when he was 
out on the landing. “James, tell them 
to get me some coffee instantly. I am 
going out hunting.” 

Marston thought as Charles did. The 
right thing to do would be to follow her, 
see that she wanted for nothing, and 
leave her brother with her for a time. 
“He won’t quarrel with her now, you'll 
see. He is a good fellow, mind you, 
Charles, though he did lose his temper 
with her that night.” 

So they rode forth swiftly side by 
side into the wild winter's morning. 
The rain had ceased for a time, but the 
low dark clouds were hurrying swiftly 
before the blast, and eddying among the 
loftier tors and summits. The wind was 
behind them, and their way was east, 
across the lofty downs. 

“ William,” said Charles at last, “ who 
is at the bottom of this ?” 

“T don’t know, Master Charles. If 
I did, there would be mischief, unless it 
was one of two.” 

“ Ay, Will, but it ain’t. You don’t 
think it is Cuthbert ?” 

“No, no! He, forsooth! Father 
Mackworth knows, I believe, more than 
we do.” 

“You do not suspect him?” 

“Certainly not. I suspect he knows, 
as I said, more than we do. He has 
been speaking harshly to her about it.” 

They had arrived at the hill round 
which Charles suspected he had seen 
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her pass the day before. It was impos- 
sible to pass round the promontory on 
horseback in the best of weathers ; now 
doubly so. They would have to pass 
inland of it. They both pulled up their 
horses and looked. The steep slope of 
turf, the top of which, close over head, 
was hid by flying mists, trended sud- 
denly downwards, and disappeared. Eight 
hundred feet below was the raging sea. 

As they stood there, the same thought 
came across both of them. It was a 
dreadful place. They neither spoke at 
all, but spurred on faster, till the little 
grey village of Combe, down at their 
feet, sheltered from the storm by the 
lofty hills around, opened to their view ; 
and they pushed on down the steep rocky 

ath. 

‘ No. No one had seen her yesterday 
at such a time. The streets would have 
been full of the miners coming from 
work ; or, ifshe had come earlier, there 
would have been plenty of people to see 
her. It was a small place, and no 
stranger, they said, could ever pass 
through it unnoticed. 

And, though they scoured the country 
far and wide, and though for months 
after the fishermen fished among the 
quiet bays beneath the cliffs in fear, 
lest they should find there some- 
thing which should be carried in silent 
awe up the village, and laid quietly in 
the old churchyard beneath the elm, yet 
Ellen was gone—gone from their ken 
like a summer cloud. They thought it 
a pious fraud to tell Densil that she was 
gone—with some excuse, I forget what, 
but which satisfied him. In a conclave 
held over the matter, Cuthbert seemed 
only surprised and shocked, but evidently 
knew nothing of the matter. Father 
Mackworth said that he had expected 
something of the kind for some little 
time, and William held his peace. The 
gossips in the village laid their heads 
together, and shook them. There was 
but one opinion there. 


* Never again shall she put garland on ; 

“ Instead of itshe’ll wearsad cypress now, 

“And bitter elder broken from the 
bough.” 
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Nora—poor, foolish, old Nora—took to 
her bed. Father Mackworth was with 
her continually, but she sank and sank. 
Father Mackworth was called away across 
the moors, one afternoon, to an outlying 
Catholic tenant’s family ; and, during his 
absence, William was sent to Charles to 
pray him to come, in God’s name, to his 
mother. Charles ran across at once, but 
Nora was speechless, She had something 
to say to Charles; but the great Sower, 
which shall sow us all in the ground, 
and tread us down, had his hand heavy 
on her, and she could not speak. In 
the morning, when the gale had broken, 
and the white seabirds were soaring and 
skimming between the blue sky and 
the noble green rolling sea, and the 
ships were running up channel, and the 
fishing-boats were putting out gaily from 
the pier, and all nature was brilliant 
and beautiful, old Nora lay dead, and 
her secret with her. 

“ Master Charles,” said William, as 
they stood on the shore together, “she 
knew something, and Ellen knows it too. 
I know half of it. The time will come, 
Master Charles, when we shall have to 
hunt her through the world, and get the 
secret from her.” 

“William, I would go many weary 
journeys to bring poor Ellen back into 
the ways of peace. The fact of her being 
your sister would be enough to make 
me do that.” 

_ “My sister?” said William. 


CHAPTER Xx. 
RANFORD AGAIN. 


Cures, though no genius, had a cer- 
tain amount of common sense, and, 
indeed, more of that commodity than 
most people gave him credit for. There- 
fore he did not pursue the subject with 
William. Firstly, because he did not 
think he could get any more out of 
him (for William had a certain amount 
of sturdy obstinacy in his composi- 
tion) ; and secondly, because he knew 
William was, in the main, a sensible 
fellow, and loved the ground he stood 
on. Charles would never believe that 
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William would serve him falsely ; and 
he was right. 

He told Marston of the curious words 
which William had used, and Marston 
had said ; 

“T don’t understand it. The devil 
is abroad, Are you coming into any 
money at your father’s death }” 

“T am to have 180/. a year.” 

“T wouldn't give 50/. a year for your 
chance of it. What is this property 
worth ?” 

“9,000/. a year. The governor has 
lived very extravagantly. The stable 
establishment is fit for a duke now; 
and, then, look at the servants !” 

“ He is not living up to ten thousand 
a year now, I should say.” 

“No ; but it is only the other day he 
gave up the hounds. They cost him 
two thousand a year ; and, while he had 
them, the house was carried on very ex- 
travagantly. The governor has a won- 
derful talent for muddling away money ; 
and, what is more, I believe he was bit 
with the railways. You know, I believe 
the estate is involved.” 

“Bathershin. But still, Cuthbert 
won't marry, and his life is a bad one, 
and you are a heretic, my poor little 
innocent.” ° 

“ And then?” 

“Heaven only knows what then. 
T am sure I don’t. At what time does 
the worthy and intellectual Welter 
arrive ?” 

“ He will be here about six.” 

“Two hours more rational existence 
for one, then. After that a smell as of 
ten thousand stables and fifty stale 
copies of Bell’s Life in one’s nose, till 
his lordship takes his departure. I 
don’t like your cousin, Charles.” 

“What an astounding piece of news ! 
He says you are a conceited prig, and 
give yourself airs.” 

“ He never said a wiser or truer thing 
in his life. I am exactly that; and he 
is a fifth-class steeplechase rider, with a 
title.” 

“How you and he will fight !” 

“So I expect. That is, if he has 
the courage for battle, which I rather 
doubt. He is terribly afraid of me.” 
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“T think you are hard on poor old 
Welter,” said Charles ; “I do, indeed. 
He is a generous, good-hearted fellow.” 

“Oh! we are all generous, good- 
hearted fellows,” said Marston, “as long 
as we have plenty of money and good 
digestions. You are right, though, 
Charley. He is what you say, as far as 
I know; but the reason I hate him is 
this :—You are the dearest friend I have, 
and I am jealous of him. He is in 
eternal antagonism to me. I am always 
trying to lead you right, and he is equally 
diligent in leading you into wrong.” 

“ Well, he sha’n’t lead me into any 
more, I promise you now. Do be civil 
to him.” 

“Of course I will, you gaby. Did 
you think I was going to show fight in 
your house ?” 

When Marston came down to dinner, 
there was Welter sitting beside old Den- 
sil, and kindly amusing him with all 
sorts of gossip—stable and other. 

“ How do, Marston?” said he, rising 
and coming forward. 

“How d’ye do, Lord Welter?” said 
Marston. 

“T am very glad to meet you here,” 
said Lord Welter, with a good-humoured 
smile, “ although I am ashamed to look 
you in the face. Marston, Mr. Ravens- 
hoe, is Charles’s good genius, and I am 
his evil one; I am always getting 
Charles into mischief, and he is always 
trying to keep him out of it. Hitherto, 
however, I have been completely 
successful, and he has made a dead 
failure.” 

Old Densil laughed. “You are 
doing yourself injustice, Welter,’ he 
said. “Is he not doing himself an 
injustice, Mr. Marston ?” 

“ Not in the least, sir,” said Marston. 
And the two young men shook hands 
more cordially than they had ever done 
before. 

That evening Lord Welter fulfilled 
Mary’s prophecy that he would smoke 
in his bedroom, and not only smoked 
there himself, but induced Charles to 
come and do so also. Marston was not 
in the humour for the style of conversa- 
tion he knew he should have there, 
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and so he retired to bed, and left the 
other two to themselves. 

“ Well, Charles,” said Welter. “Oh, 
by-the-bye, I have got a letter for 
you from that mysterious madcap, 
Adelaide. She couldn’t send it by post; 
that would not have been mysterious and 
underhand enough for her. Catch hold.” 

Charles caught hold, and read his 
letter. Welter watched him curiously 
from under the heavy eyebrows, and, 
when he had finished, said— 

“Come, put] that away, and talk. 
That sort of thing is pretty much the 
same in all cases, I take it. As far as 
my own experience goes, it is always 
the same. Scold and whine, whine and 
scold. How’s that old keeper of yours ?” 

“ He has lost his wife.” 

“Poor fellow! Iremember his wife 
—a handsome Irish woman.” 

‘* My nurse?” 


“Ay, ay. And the pretty girl, 
Ellen ; how is she?” 
“Poor Ellen! She has run away, 


Welter ; gone to the bad, I fear.” 

Lord Welter sat in just the same 
position, gazing on the fire. He then 
said, in a very deliberate voice :— 

“The deuce she is! I am very sorry 
to hear that. I was in hopes of renew- 
ing our acquaintance.” 

The days flew by, and, as you know, 
there came no news from Ellen. The 
household had been much saddened 
by her disappearance and by Nora’s 
death, though not one of the number 
ever guessed what had passed between 
Mary and Marston. They were not a 
very cheerful household ; scarce one of 
them but had some secret trouble. 
Father Tiernay came back after a week 
or so ; and, if good-natured kindly chatter 
could have cheered them at all, he 
would have done it. But there was a 
settled gloom on the party which no- 
thing could overcome. Even Welter, 
boisterous as his spirits usually were, 
seemed often anxious and distraught; 
and, as for poor Cuthbert, he would, at 
any time within the knowledge of man, 
have acted as a “damper” on the live- 
liest party. His affection for Charles 
seemed, for some reason, to increase day 
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by day, but it was sometimes very hard 
to keep the peace between Welter and 
him. If there was one man beyond 
another that Cuthbert hated, it was 
Welter ; and sometimes, after dinner, 
such a scene as this would take place. 

You will, perhaps, have remarked that 
I have never yet represented Cuthbert 
as speaking to Mary. The real fact is, 
that he never did speak to her, or to 
any woman, anything beyond the merest 
common-places—a circumstance which 
made Charles very much doubt the 
truth of Ellen's statement—that the 
priest had caught them talking together 
in the wood. However, Cuthbert was, in 
his way, fond enough of the bonny 
little soul (I swear I am in love with her 
myself, over head and ears) ; and so, one 
day, when she came crying in, and 
told him—as being the first person she 
met—that her little bantam-cock had 
been killed by the dorking, Cuthbert 
comforted her, bottled up his wrath, 
till his father had gone into the draw- 
ing-room with her after dinner, and the 
others were sitting at their wine. Then 
he said, suddenly :— 

“Lord Welter, did you have any 
cock-fighting to-day ?” 

“Oh, yes, by-the-bye, a splendid 
turn-up. There was a noble little 
bantam in an enclosed yard challenging 
a great dorking, and they both seemed 
so very anxious for sport that I thought 
it would be a pity to baulk them ; so I 
just let the bantam out. I give you my 
word, it is my belief that the bantam 
would have been the best man but that 
he was too old. His attack was splen- 
did ; but he met the fate of the brave.” 

“You should not have done that, 
Welter,” said Charles ; “that was Mary’s 
favourite bantam.” 

“T don’t allow any cock-fighting at 
Ravenshoe, Welter,” said Cuthbert. 

“You don’t allow it!” said Lord 
Welter, scornfully. 

“No, by heaven,” said Cuthbert, “I 
don’t allow it !” 

“* Don’t you ?” said Welter ; “ you are 
not master here, nor ever will be. No 
Ravenshoe was ever master of his own 
house yet.” 
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“‘T am absolute master here,” said 
Cuthbert, with a rising colour. “There 
is no appeal against me here.” 

“Only to the priest,” said Welter. 
(I must do him the justice to say that 
neither Mackworth nor Tiernay was in 
the room, or he would not have said it. 

“You are insolent, Welter, an 
brutal. It is your nature to be so,” 
said Cuthbert, fiercely. 

Marston, who had been watching 
Welter all this time, saw a flash come 
from his eyes, and, for one moment, 
a terrible savage setting of the teeth. 
“Ha, ha! my friend,” thought he, “I 
thought that stupid face was capable of 
some such expression as that. I am 
obliged to you, my friend, for giving 
me one little glimpse of the devil 
inside.” 

“By gad, Cuthbert,” said Lord 
Welter, “if you hadn’t been at your 
own table, you shouldn’t have said that, 
cousin or no cousin, twice.” 

“Stop now,” said Charles; “don’t 
turn the place into a bear-pit. Cuth- 
bert, do be moderate. Welter, you 
shouldn’t have set the cocks fighting. 
Now don’t begin quarrelling again, you 
two, for Heaven’s sake!” 

And so the peace was made: but 
Charles was very glad when the time 
came for the party to break up; and he 
went away to Ranford with Welter, 
preparatory to his going back to Oxford. 

His father was quite his own old 
self again, and seemed to have rallied 
amazingly ; so Charles left him without 
much anxiety ; and there were reasons 
we know of why his heart should 
bound when he heard the word Ranford 
mentioned, and why the raging speed 
of the Great Western Railway express 
seemed all too slow for him. rd 
Ascot’s horses were fast, the mail- 
phaeton was a good one, and Lord 
Welter’s worst enemies could not accuse 
him of driving slow ; yet the way from 
Didcot to Ranford seemed so inter- 
minably long that he said :-— 

“ By Jove, I wish we had come by a 
slower train, and gone on to Twyford!” 

“ Why so?” 

“T don’t know. I think it is 
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pleasanter driving through Wargrave 
and Henley.” 

Lord Welter laughed, and Charles 
wondered why. There were no visitors 
at Ranford; and, when they arrived, 
Welter. of course adjourned to the 
stables, while Charles ran upstairs and 
knocked at Lady Ascot’s door. 

He was bidden to come in by the old 
lady’s voice. Her black and tan terrier, 
who was now so old that his teeth and 
voice were alike gone, rose from the 
hearth, and went through the motion 
and outward semblance of barking 
furiously at Charles, though without 
producing any audible sound. Lady 
Ascot rose up and welcomed him 
kindly. 

“IT am so glad to see your honest 
face, my dear boy. I have been sitting 
here all alone so long. Ascot is very 
kind, and comes and sits with me, and 
I give him some advice about his horses, 
which he never takes. But I am very 
lonely.” 

“ But where is Adelaide, aunt dear?” 

“ She’s gone.” 

“Gone! My dear aunt, where to?” 

“ Gone to stay ten days with old Lady 
Hainault.” 

Here was a blow. 

“T know you are very disappointed, 
my poor boy, and I told Welter so ex- 
pressly to tell you in my last letter. He 
is so shockingly careless and forgetful!” 

“So Welter knew of it,” said Charles 
to himself. “And that is what made him 
laugh at my hurry. It is’ very ungentle- 
manly behaviour.” 

But Charles’s anger was like a summer 
cloud. “I think, aunt,” he said, “that 
Welter was having a joke with me ; that 
was all. When will she be back?” 

“The end of next week.” 

“ And I shall be gone to Oxford. I 
~ ride over to Widgeonsmere and see 

er.” 

“ You knew Hainault at Shrewsbury ? 
Yes. Well, you had better do so, child. 
Yes, certainly.” 

“ What made her go, aunt, I wonder?” 

“Lady Hainault was ill, and would 
have her, and I was forced to let her 
go. 


Oh, Lady Ascot, Lady Ascot, you 
wicked old fibster! Didn’t you hesi- 
tate, and stammer, and blush, when you 
said that? Iam very much afraid you 
didn’t. Hadn’t you had, three days 
before, a furious fracas with Adelaide 
about something, and hadn’t it -ended 
by her declaring that she would claim 
the protection of Lady Hainault? Hadn’t 
she ordered out the pony-carriage and 
driven off with a solitary bandbox, and 
what I choose to call a crinoline-chest ? 
And hadn’t you and Lady Hainault had 
a brilliant passage-of-arms over her lady- 
ship’s receiving and abetting the recalci- 
trant Adelaide ? 

Lady Ascot was perfectly certain of 
one thing—that Charles would never 
hear about this from Adelaide ; and so 
she lied boldly and with confidence. 
Otherwise, she must have made a dead 
failure, for few people had practised that 
great and difficult art so little as her 
ladyship. 

That there had been a furious quarrel 
between Lady Ascot and Adelaide about 
this time, I well know from the best 
authority. It had taken place just as 
I have described it above. I do not 
know for certain the cause of it, but 
can guess ; and, as I am honestly going 
to tell you all I know, you will be able 
to make as good a guess as I hereafter. 

Lady Ascot said, furthermore, that she 
was very uneasy in her mind about 
Ascot’s colt, which she felt certain 
would not stay over the Derby course. 
The horse was not so well ribbed up as 
he should be, and had hardly quarter 
enough to suit her. Talking of that, 
her lumbago had set in worse than ever 
since the frost had come on, and her 
doctor had had the impudence to tell 
her that her liver was deranged, whereas 
she knew it proceeded from cold in the 
small of her back. Talking of the frost, 
she was told that there was a very good 
sheet of ice on the carp-pond, where 
Charles might skate, though she did 
hope he would not go on it till it was 
quite safe—as, if he were to get drowned, 
it would only add to her vexation, 
and surely she had had enough of 
that with that audacious chit of a girl, 
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Adelaide, who was enough to turn one’s 
hair grey ; though for that matter it had 
been grey many years, as all the world 
might see. 

“Has Adelaide been vexing you, aunt 
dear?” interrupted Charles. 

“No, my dear boy, no,” replied the 
old woman. “She is a little tiresome 
sometimes, but I dare say it is more my 
fault than hers.” 

“You will not be angry with her, 
aunt dear? You will be long-suffering 
with her, for my sake ?” 

“Dear Charles,” said the good old 
woman, weeping, “I will forgive her 
till seventy times seven. Sometimes, 
dear, she is high-spirited, and tries my 
temper. And I am very old, dear, and 
very cross and cruel to her. It is all 
my fault, Charles, all my fault.” 

Afterwards, when Charles knew the 
truth, he used to bless the memory of 
this good old woman, recalling this con- 
versation, and knowing on which side 
the fault lay. At this time, blindly in 
love as he was with Adelaide, he had 
sense enough left to do justice. 

“ Aunt, dear,” he said, “ you are old, 
but you are neither cross nor cruel. You 
are the kindest and most generous of 
women. You are the only mother I 
ever had, aunt. I dare say Adelaide is 
tiresome sometimes ; bear with her for 
my sake. Tell me some more about the 
horses. God help us, they are an im- 
portant subject enough in this house 
now !” 

Lady Ascot said, having dried her 
tears and kissed Charles, that she had 
seen this a very long time: that she 
had warned Ascot solemnly, as it was 
a mother’s duty to do, to be careful of 
Ramoneur blood, and that Ascot would 
never listen to her; that no horse of 
that breed had ever been a staying 
horse ; that she believed, if the truth 
could be got at, that the Pope of Rome 
had been, indirectly perhaps, but cer- 
tainly, the inventor of produce stakes, 
which had done more to ruin the breed 
of horses, and consequently the country, 
than fifty reform bills. Then her lady- 
ship wished to know if Charles had read 
Lord Mount-E——’s book on the Battle 
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of Armageddon, and, on receiving a 
negativs answer, gave a slight abstract 
of that most prophetical production, till 
the gong sounded and Charles went up 
to dress for dinner. 


CHAPTER XXL. 
CLOTHO, LACHESIS, AND ATROPOS. 


Tue road from Ranford to Widgeons- 
mere, which is the name of Lord 
Hainault’s place, runs through about 
three miles of the most beautiful scenery. 
Although it may barely come up to 
Cookham or Cliefden, yet it surpasses 
the piece from Wargrave to Henley, and 
beats Pangbourne hollow. Leaving 

tanford Park, the road passes through 
the pretty village of Ranford. And in 
the street of Ranford, which is a regular 
street, the principal inn is the White 
Hart, kept by Mrs. Foley. 

Here, in summer, all through the long 
glorious days, which seem so hard to 
believe in in winter time, come anglers, 
and live. Here they order their meals 
at impossible hours, and drive the land- 
lady mad by not coming home to them. 
Here, too, they plan mad expeditions with 
the fishermen, who are now in all their 
glory, wearing bright-patterned shirts, 
scornful of half-crowns, and in a general 
state of obfuscation, in consequence of 
being plied with strange liquors by their 
patrons, out of flasks, when they are out 
fishing. Here, too, come artists, with 
beards as long as your arm, and pass the 
day under umbrellas, in pleasant places 
by the waterside, painting. 

The dark old porch stands out in the 
street, but the back of the house goes 
down to the river. At this porch there 
is generally a group of idlers, or an old 
man sunning himself, or a man on horse- 
back drinking. On this present occasion 
there were all three of these things, and 
also Lord Ascot’s head-keeper, with a 
brace of setters. 

As Charles rode very slowly towards 
the group, the keeper and the groom on 
horseback left off talking. Charles fan- 


cied they had been talking about him, 
and I, who know every thing, also know 
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that they had. When Charles was 
nearly opposite him, the keeper came 
forward and said— 

“T should like to show you the first 
trout of the season, sir. Jim, show Mr. 
Ravenshoe that trout.” 

A beautiful ten-pounder was imme- 
diately laid on the stones. 

“ He would have looked handsomer in 
another month, Simpson,” said Charles. 

“Perhaps he would, sir. My lady 
generally likes to get one as soon as she 
can.” 

At this stage, the groom, who had 
been standing apart, came up, and touch- 
ing his hat, put into Charles’s hand a 
note. 

It was in Adelaide’s handwriting. 
The groom knew it, the keeper knew it, 
they all knew it, and Charles’ knew they 
knew it ; hut what cared he—all the 
world might know it. But they knew 
and had been talking of something else 
before he came up, which Charles did 
not know. If anything is going wrong, 
all the country side know it, before the 
person principally concerned. And all 
the country side knew that there had 
been a great and scandalous quarrel 
between Adelaide and Lady Ascot—all ! 
—except Charles. 

He put the note in his pocket without 
opening it; he gave the groom half- 
a-crown ; he bade good-bye to the keeper ; 
he touched his hat to the loiterers ; and 
then he rode on his way toward Wid- 
geonsmere, down the village street. He 
passed the church aniong the leafless 
walnut-trees, beneath the towering elms, 
now noisy with building rooks ; and then, 
in the broad road under the lofty chalk 
downs, with the elms on his left, and 
glimpses of the flashing river between 
their stems, there he pulled up his horse, 
and read his love-letter. 


* Dear Charles,— 

“ Ain’t you very cross at my having 
been away when you came? I don’t 
believe you are, for you are never cross. 
I couldn’t help it, Charles dear. Aunt 
wanted me to go. 


“Aunt is very cross and tiresome. 
She don’t like me as well as she used. 


You mus’n’t believe all she says, you 
know. It ain’t one word of it true. It 
is only her fancy. 

“Do come over and see me. Lord 
Hainault ” (this, I must tell you, reader, 
is the son, not the husband, of Lady 
Ascot’s most cherished old enemy) 
“is going to be married, and there 
will be a great wedding. She is that 
long Burton girl, whom you may remem- 
ber. I have always had a great dislike 
for her; but she has asked me to be 
bridesmaid, and of course one can’t 
refuse. Lady Emily Montfort is ‘with 
me,’ as the lawyers say, and of course 
she will have her mother’s pearls in her 
ugly red hair.”— 

Charles couldn’t agree as to Lady 
Emily’s hair being red. He had thought 
it the most beautiful hair he had ever 
seen in his life.— 

“Pour moi, I shall wear a camelia 
if the gardener will give me one. How 
I wish I had jewels to beat hers! She 
can’t wear the Cleveland diamonds as a 
bridesmaid ; that is a comfort. Come 
over and see me. I am in agony about 
what aunt may have said to you.” 

“ ADELAIDE.” 


The reader may see more in this letter 
than Charles did. The reader may see 
a certain amount of selfishness and 
vanity in it: Charles did not. He took 
up his reins ; again and stopped the horse, 
feeding at the roadside ; and then he rode 
on ; and, as he rode, said, “By Jove, Cuth- 
bert shall lend me the emeralds!” 

He hardly liked asking for them ; but 
he could not bear the idea ofg Lady 
Emily shining superior to Adelaide in 
consequence of her pearls. Had he 
been a wise man (which I suppose you 
have, by this time, found out that he 
is decidedly not. Allow me to recom- 
mend this last sentence in a grammati- 
cal point of view), he would have seen 
that, with two such glorious creatures as 
Adelaide and Lady Emily, no one would 
have seen whether they were clothed in 
purple and fine linen, or in sackcloth 
and ashes. But Charles was a fool. 
He was in love, and he was riding out 
to see his love. 
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The Scotchman tells us about the Spey 
leaping out a glorious giant from among 
the everlasting hills ; the Irishman tells 
you of Shannon rambling on past castle 
and mountain, gathering new beauty as 
he goes ; the Canadian tells you of the 
great river which streams over the cliff 
between Erie and Ontario; and the 
Australian tells you of Snowy pour- 
ing eternally from his great granite 
crags, seen forty miles away by the 
lonely traveller on the dull grey 
plains ; but the Englishman tells you 
of the Thames,- whose valley is the 
cradle of Freedom, and the possessors of 
which are the arbiters of the world. 
And along the Thames valley rode 
Charles. At first, the road ran along 
beneath some pleasant sunny heights ; 
but, as it gradually rose, the ground grew 
more abrupt, and on the right a con- 
siderable down, with patches of gorse 
and juniper, hung over the road ; while, 
on the left, the broad valley stretched 
away to where a distant cloud of grey 
smoke showed where lay the good old 
town of Casterton. Now the road en- 
tered a dark beech wood beneath lofty 
banks, where the squirrels, merry fel- 
lows, ran across the road and rattled up 
the trees, and the air was faint with the 
scent of last year’s leaves. Then came 
a break in the wood to the right, and a 
vista up a long-drawn valley, which 
ended in a chalk cliff. Then a break in 
the wood to the left, and a glance at the 
flat meadows, the gleaming river, and 
the dim grey distance. Then the wood 
again, denser and darker than ever. 
Then a sound, at first faint and indis- 
tinct, but growing gradually upon the 
ear until it could be plainly heard above 
the horse’s footfall. Then suddenly the 
end of the wood, and broad open sun- 
light. Below, the weirs of Casterton, 
spouting by a hundred channels, through 
the bucks and under the mills. Hard 
by, Casterton town, lying, a tumbled 
mass of red brick and grey flint, beneath 
a faint soft haze of smoke, against the 
soft roll in the land called Marldown. 
On the right Widgeonsmere Park, a 
great wooded promontory, so steep that 
one can barely walk along it, clothed 
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with beech and oak from base to sum- 
mit, save in one place, where a bold 
lawn of short grass stoops suddenly 
down towards the meadows, fringed at 
the edges with broom and fern, and 
topped with three tall pines—the land- 
mark of four counties. 

A lodge, the white gate of which is 
swung open by a pretty maiden; a 
dark oak wood again, with a long vista, 
ended by the noble precipitous hill on 
which the house stands ; a more open 
park, with groups of deer lying about 
and feeding; another dark wood, the 
road now rising rapidly ; rabbits, and 
a pot-valiant cock-pheasant standing in 
the middle of the way, and “ cur-ruck- 
ing,” under the impression that Charles 
is in possession of all his domestic ar- 
rangements, and has come to disturb 
them ; then the smooth gravel road, get- 
ting steeper and steeper ; then the sum- 
mit ; one glimpse of a glorious panorama ; 
then the front door and footmen. 

Charles sent his card in, and would 
be glad to know if Lady Hainault could 
see him. While he waited for an answer, 
his horse rubbed its nose against its 
knee, and yawned, while the footmen 
on the steps looked at the rooks. They 
knew all about it too. (The footmen, I 
mean, not the rooks); though I wouldn’t 
swear against a rook’s knowing any- 
thing, mind you. 

Lady Hainault would see Mr. Ravens- 
hoe—which was lucky, because, if she 
wouldn’t have done so, Charles would 
have been obliged to ask for Adelaide. 
So Charles’s horse was led to the stable, 
and Charles was led by the butler 
through the hall, and shown into a cool 
and empty library to purge himself of 
earthly passions, before he was admitted 
to The Presence. 

Charles sat himself down in the easiest 
chair he could find, and got hold of 
“ Ruskin’s Modern Painters.” That is 
a very nice book : it is printed on thick 
paper, with large print ; the reading is 
very good, full of the most beautiful 
sentiments ever you heard ; and there 
are also capital plates in it. Charles 
looked through the pictures: he didn’t 
look at the letter-press, I know—for, if 
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he had, he would have been so deeply 
enchained with it that he wouldn’t have 
done what he did—get up, and look 
out of the window. The window looked 
into the flower-garden. There he saw 
a young Scotch gardener, looking after 
his rose-trees. His child, a toddling bit 
of a thing, four years old (it must have 
been his first, for he was a very young 
man), was holding the slips of matting 
for him ; and glancing up between whiles 
at the great facade of the house, as 
though wondering what great people 
were inside, and whether they were look- 
ing at him. This was a pretty sight to 
a good whole-hearted fellow like Charles; 
but he got tired of looking at that even, 
after a time ; for he was anxious, and 
not well at ease. And so, after his 


watch had told him that he had waited 
half an hour, he rang the bell. 

The butler came, almost directly. 

“Did you tell Lady Hainault that I 
was here?” said Charles, 

“ My lady was told, sir.” 

“Tell her again, will you?” said 


Charles, and yawned. 

Charles had time for another look at 
Ruskin, and another look at the gar- 
dener and his boy, before the butler 
came back and said, “ My lady is dis- 
engaged, sir.” 

Charles was dying to see Adelaide, 
and was getting very impatient ; but he 
was, as you have seen, a very contented 
sort of fellow : and, as he had fully made 
up his mind not to leave the house 
without a good half-hour with her, he 
could afford to wait. He crossed the 
hall behind the butler, and then went 
up the great staircase, and through the 
picture-gallery. Here he was struck by 
seeing the original of one of the prints 
he had seen downstairs, in the book, 
hanging on the wall among others. He 
stopped the butler, and asked, “ What 
picture is that 4 “i 

“That, sir,” said the butler, hesi- 
tatingly, “ that, sir—that is the great 
Turner, sir. Yes, sir,” he repeated, after 
a glance at a Francia on the one side, 
and a Rembrandt on tlie other, “ ves, 
sir, that is the great Turner, sir.” 

Charles was shown into a boudoir on 
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the south side of the house, where sat 
Lady Hainault, an old and not singu- 
larly agreeable looking woman, who was 
doing crochet-work, and her companion, 
a strong-minded and vixenish-looking 
“female,” who was also doing crochet- 
work. They looked so very like one of the 
Fates weaving woe, that Charles looked 
round for the third sister, and found 
her not. 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Ravenshoe ?” said 
Lady Hainault. “I hope you haven't 
been kept waiting !” 

“Not at all,” said Charles ; and, if 
that was not a ‘deliberate lie, I want to 
know what is. 

If there was any one person in the 
world for whom Charles bore a che- 
rished feeling of dislike, it was this vir- 
tuous old lady. Charles loved Lady 
Ascot dearly, and Lady Hainault was 
her bitterest enemy. That would have 
been enough ; but she had a horrid trick 
of sharpening her wit upon young men, 
and saying things to them in public 
which gave them a justifiable desire to 
knock her down and jump on her ; and 
she had exercised this talent on Charles 
once at Ranford, and he hated her as 
much as he could hate any one, and that 
was not much. Lord Saltire used to 
say, that he must give her the credit of 
being the most infernally disagreeable 
woman in Europe. Charles thought, by 
the twitching of her long fingers over 
her work, that she was going to be dis- 
agreeable now, and he was prepared. 
But, to Charles’s great astonishment, the 
old lady was singularly gracious. 

“ And how,” she said, “is dear Lady 
Ascot? I have been coming, and com- 
ing, for a long time, but I never have 
gone so far this winter.” 

“ Lucky for aunt!” thought Charles. 
Then there was a pause, and a very 
awkward one. 

Charles said, very quietly, “Lady 
Hainault, may I see Miss Somers ?” 

“Surely! I wonder where she is. 
Miss Hicks, ring the bell.” 

Charles stepped forward and rang ; 
and Miss Hicks, as Clotho, who had 
half-risen, sat down again, and wove 
her web grimly. 
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Atropos appeared, after an interval, 
looking as beautiful as the dawn. So 
Charles was looking too intently at her 
to notice the quick, eager glances that 
the old women threw at her as she came 
into the room. His heart leapt up as 
he went forward to meet her; and he 
took her hand and pressed it, and would 
have done so, if all the furies in Pan- 
demonium were there to prevent him. 

It did not please her ladyship to see 
this ; and so Charles did it once more, 
and then they sat down together in a 
window. 

“ And how am I looking?” said 
Adelaide, gazing at him full in the face. 
“Not a single pretty compliment for 
me after so long? I require compli- 
ments; I am used to them. Lady 
Hainault paid me some this morning.” 

Lady Hainault, as Lachesis, laughed 
and wove. Charles thought, “I sup- 
pose she and Adelaide have been having 
ashindy. She and aunt fall out some- 
times.” 

Adelaide and Charles had a good deal 
of quiet conversation in the window ; 
but what two lovers could talk with 
Clotho and Lachesis looking on, weav- 
ing? I, of course, know perfectly well 
what they talked of, but it is hardly 
worth setting down here. I find that 
lovers’ conversations are not always in- 
teresting to the general public. After a 
decent time, Charles rose to go, and 
Adelaide went out by a side door. 

Charles made his adieux to Clotho 
and Lachesis, and departed at the other 
end of the room. The door had barely 
closed on him, when Lady Hainault, 
eagerly thrusting her face towards Miss 
Hicks, hissed out— 

“ Did I give her time enough ? Were 
her eyes red? Does he suspect any- 
thing ¢” 

“You gave her time enough, I should 
say,” said Miss Hicks, deliberately. “I 
didn’t see that her eyes were red. But 
he must certainly suspect that you and 
she are not on the best of terms, from 
what she said.” 

“Do you think he knows that Hain- 
ault is at home? Did he ask for Hain- 
ault?” 
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“T don’t know,” said Miss Hicks. 

“She shall not stop in the house. 
She shall go back to Lady Ascot. I won't 
have her in the house,” said the old lady, 
furiously. 

“Why did you have her here, Lady 
Hainault ?” 

“You know perfectly well, Hicks. 
You know I only had her to spite old 
Ascot. But she shall stay here no 
longer.” 

“She must stay for the wedding now,” 
said Miss Hicks. 

“TI suppose she must,” said Lady 
Hainault ; “but, after that, she shall 
pack. If the Burton people only knew 
what was going on, the match would be 
broken off.” 

“T don’t believe anything is going 
on,” said Miss Hicks; “ at least, not on 
his side. You are putting yourself in a 
passion for nothing, and you will be ill 
after it.” 

“Tam not putting myself in a pas- 
sion, and I won't be ill, Hicks! And 
you are impudent to me, as you always 
are. I tell you that she must be got rid 
of, and she must marry that young 
booby, or we are all undone. I say that 
Hainault is smitten with her.” 

“Tsay he is not, Lady Hainault. I 
say that what there is is all on her 
side.” 

“She shall go back to Ranford after 
the wedding, I was a fool to have such 
a beautiful vixen in the house at all.” 

We shall see Lady Hainault no more. 
Her son is about to marry the beautiful 
Miss Burton, and make her Lady Hain- 
ault. We shall see something of her by- 
and-bye. 

The wedding came off the next week. 
A few days previously Charles rode over 
to Casterton and saw Adelaide. He had 
with him a note and jewel-case. The 
note was from Cuthbert, in which he 
spoke of her as his future sister, and 
begged her to accept the loan of 
“these few poor jewels.” She was gra- 
ciously pleased to do so; and Charles 
took his leave very soon, for the house 
was turned out of the windows, and the 
next day but one “ the long Burton girl” 
became Lady Hainault, and Lady Ascot’s 
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friend became Dowager. Lady Emily 
did not wear pearls at the wedding. She 
wore her own glorious golden hair, which 
hung round her lovely face like a glory. 
None who saw the two could say which 
was .the most beautiful of these two 
celebrated blondes—Adelaide, the impe- 
rial, or Lady Emily, the gentle and the 
winning. 

But, when Lady Ascot heard that 
Adelaide had appeared at the wedding 
with the emeralds, she was furious. 
“She has gone,” said that deeply injured 
lady—* she, a penniless girl, has actually 
gone, and, without my consent or know- 
ledge, borrowed the Ravenshoe emeralds, 
and flaunted in them at a wedding. That 
girl would dance over my grave, Armi- 


“Miss Adelaide,” said Armitage, 
“must have looked very well in them, 
my lady!” for Armitage was good- 
natured, and wished to turn away her 
ladyship’s wrath. 

Lady Ascot turned upon her and 
withered her. She only said, “ Emeralds 
upon pink! Heugh!” But Armitage 
was withered nevertheless. 

I cannot give you any idea as to how 


Lady Ascot said “Heugh !” as I have 
written it above. We don’t know how 
the Greeks pronounced their interjec- 
tions. We can only write them down. 

“Perhaps the jewels were not re- 
marked, my lady,” said the maid, making 
a second and worse shot. 


“ Not remarked, you foolish woman !”. 


said the angry old lady. “ Not remark 
a thousand pounds’ worth of emeralds 
upon a girl who is very well known to 
be a pensioner of mine! And I daren’t 
speak to her, or we shall have a scene 
with Charles. I am glad of one thing, 
though ; it shows that Charles is tho- 
roughly in earnest. Now let me get to 
bed, that’s a good soul; and don’t be 
angry with me if I am short tempered, 
for heaven knows I have enough to try 
me! Send one of the footmen across 
to the stable to know if Mahratta has 
had her nitre. Say that I insist on a 
categorical answer. Has Lord Ascot 
come home ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“He might have come and given me 
some news about the horse. But there, 
poor boy, I can forgive him.” 

To be continued. 


THOUGHTS ON BEAUTY AND ART. 


BY THE REV. W. BARNES, AUTHOR OF “ POEMS IN THE DORSET DIALECT,” 
THE “ PHILOLOGICAL GRAMMAR,” ETC. 


I.—DEFINITION OF BEAUTY. 


THe Beautiful may not be a thing of 
easy definition. Some have held it to 
be some kind of fitness of things, while 
others, as Pythagoras, seem to have 
sought it in number (proportion) or 
harmony of quantities, Some have 
taken beauty to be a true quality of 
things themselves, while others have 
held that'it is only a loving apprehension, 
by the mind, of the fitness of things for 
fulfilling its own happiness. I would 
offer, as my opinion of the Beautiful, 
that which is less truly a definition than 


a theory, and say that the beautiful in 
nature is the unmarred result of God’s 
first creative or forming will, and that 
the beautiful in art is the result of an 
unmistaken working of man in accord- 
ance with the beautiful in nature. 

I do not understand, while I speak of 
God’s first will, that He has two sundry 
ones. God’s will is work; but there 
are cases in which His will takes form 
in what may be called after-work, when 
a prior work of His forming will has 
begun to be marred. A pea is planted, 
and there spring from it a rootling and 
a plantling, the work of God’s first form- 
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ing will. The plantling is cut off ; and, 
instead of it, there may outgrow two 
others, the after-work of God’s forming 

ill, which would not have acted in 
such work if His former work had not 
been marred. Again, the beauty of a 
species is the full revelation of God's 
forming will—as, in an ash-tree, is shown 
in the forming of one stem, with limbs, 
boughs, and twigs, of still lessening 
sizes, and of such forms and angles of 
growth as to the eyes of a draughtsman 
are marks of its species. Then, how- 
ever, if an ash-tree is polled, there grow 
out of its head more young runnells than 
would have sprouted if the work of 
God’s first will had not been marred 
by the man-wielded polling-blade. So 
also, if a man’s arm, the work of God’s 
first forming will, te broken, its ‘bones 
may be again joined by a callous, through 
that Divine will which would never have 
taken form in such work but on the 
marring of its first work, the unbroken 
bone. If a man’s hands be worn by a 
tool, or his heel be rubbed by an ill- 
fitting shoe, the evil may be warded off 
the hands by a horny skin, and from 
the heel by a water-filled bladder. 
God’s first formative will, then, is the 
fulness of every form of good, and the 
after work of His formative will is a 
filling up of the losses of good from 
His primary work by good of the same 
or other forms. 

It may be said that we do not find 
all, or most of God’s works—plants, 
dumb animals, or man—in the full 
beauty of His first forming will. Most 
likely not. Certainly not. Man, or 
men, may be marred by the carelessness 
or vices of fathers or mothers; by evil 
passions and their deeds; by a misuse 
of good ; by over-feeding or want; by 
over-work or inaction ; by too little 
shelter, or too little air; by a sameness 
of action or unwholesome forms of work ; 
by ill-placed abodes, or ill-spent lives ; 
by vice and its reaction on the mind 
and body, as in the ill-bent will and bad 
looks of the sons of sin; by perverse 
fashions—as in the pummel feet of 
Chinese women, or the marred skulls of 
the tribe of flat-head Indians in Ame- 
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rica. So, also, the young plant may be 
bruised by a foot, smitten by man, 
planted in a wrong place ; or a tree or 
shrub may be trimmed out of beauty 
for the sake of some service; or a whim— 
as a tree is polled for wood, or a box- 
bush is shapen into a cube, or globe, or 
a cock, or a crown. 

Still, in plants, animals, and man, 
and in the world, there is yet so much of 
the beauty of God’s primary work, that 
our minds can well rise from their 
marred shapes to the higher ones, or 
the beau ideal, of which they may be 
spoilt forms; and that beau ideal is, 
in our opinion, one of the true objects 
of high art. Though every child of 
Adam may not walk the earth in the 
beauty in which manhood was shown 
to the fancy-glances ofa Raphael, or the 
sculptor of a Venus de Medicis or an 
Apollo, yet we may gather from choice 
forms of manhood, as well as woman- 
hood, enough of beauty to conceive the 
good of God’s first work ; while we can 
only cry over thousands of forms of 
beauty forlorn through evil, and even 
through the evil of what is called good 
in the improved forms of labour in 
civilized lands. “Eheu! quanto decide- 
runt!” How have they fallen ! 


Il.—BEAUTY OF FORM AND PROPORTION. 


Ir the beautiful be the good of God’s 
first forming will, then beauty must be 
good. And soit is. In the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, we read that God saw 
everything that He had made, and, be- 
hold, it was very good—where the He- 
brew word for good, tdv, means, also, 
beautiful ; as in the Septuagint it is 
given by the word xaAq, beautiful. The 
beautiful is also the good by reason of 
a fitness or harmony which it possesses. 
But fitness, again, may be of sundry 
kinds. 

One fitness is that of quantity, or 
strength. A body that had become too 
large in the legs from disease, or even 
from unincreased strength, would be 
uncomely, as it would be unfitting, and 
would beget in the beholder a thought or 
feeling of its unfitness ; and a man with 
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a head over-big and overheavy for the 
muscles of the neck, or the easy balance 
of the body’s weight, or with legs four 
times as great or long as needful, would 
be uncomely, as wanting in the good of 
God's first forming will, which is the ac- 
tion of man ; and so, on the other side, 
hands too small or too short for their 
office to the body or mind, would be 
uncomely by the measure of their 
unfitness for their own being, or the 
well-being of the whole man. 

God’s rule of work is none to leave, 
and none to lack. He does not place 
the stem of the poplar under the broadly 
blown head of the oak, nor the oak- 
trunk under the wind-shearing head of 
the poplar. 

The good of God’s first forming will 
for man seems to be that there should 
not be on his body a spot where, for 
instance, one might fasten a wafer, or 
where an insect or a prickle might hold 
itself, so that it could not be reached 
by the fingers of one of the hands—as 
the good of His first forming will for a 
horse or cow is that there should not 
be on its body a spot which could not be 
freed of the annoyance of a fly by either 
the head or tail. Where, therefore, a 
man’s body is thickened or deformed by 
disease or vice, or where his arms are so 
short or unbendsome, by misgrowth or 
mishap, that the hands cannot fulfil 
their office to the body, there is less 
beauty than there should be by the 
measure of their lessened harmony with 
the whole man—just as we deem that the 
docking of the tail of a horse or cow is a 
smiting of it out of harmony and beauty. 

God’s rule of no waste no want is a 
pattern for us in our buildings. A heavy 
building or roof on slender pillars of lead 
or brick would be unhandsome, even if 
they should stand untouched by side 
strokes, and uphold their weight ; as they 
would beget in a beholder’s mind a 
thought of the unsteadiness of the 
building, and of their unfitness for their 
office. So, on the other hand, to build a 
stone-pier for the uphanging of great- 
coats or hats, or a great though handsome 
stone bracket, such as we have somewhere 
seen, for a light clock-head, would be an 
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uncomely waste of stone and strength, 
as unfitting in its kind as that of two 
men who might take a great shoulder- 
pole to carry a skein of worsted. On 
the other hand, a font which is to gather 
round it minister and people, from whom 
it may receive a shock, and who, for the 
peace of their minds in prayer, should 
have no misgiving of trust in its stability, 
ean hardly be too massy. 

Another fitness of things is that of 
number. That we should have two legs, 
or two hands, we can readily perceive, 
even without a loss of either of them— 
as we can perceive that a bird or insect 
should have two wings, and as we are 
taught by the stereoscope that we need 
twoeyes. Wecan thus understand the good 
of the animal and other dualities, upon 
which the Greeks grounded the use of 
their dual word-form in their speech. 
But some seem to have applied this two- 
foldness of life-forms to buildings; in 
which there is no such need of it. 

To make a blind window in a wall 
only to match a light-receiving one, or 
in the building of a stair-climbed turret 
to build a turret as its fellow only for the 
sake of a needless fellowship, or a match- 
ing of one with one, seems to be a 
slighting of the rule of fitness—no waste 
no want—and so of a rule of the Beauti- 
ful. A better rule might be— 


“Let your want give your plan, 
And then grace it as you can.” 


A very old writer—Capgrave, I think 
—is strong in praise of the number six, 
of which he writes: “This number of 
“sex is, amongis writeres, mech co- 
“ mended, for that same perfection that 
“longeth to sex. The number of sex 
“is applied to a square ston whech 
“hath sex pleynes and viii corneres ; 
“wherevyr you ley him, or turne 
“him, he lith ferme and _ sstabille. 
“This number eke of sex is praysed 
“for his particular numberes, whech 
“be on, too, thre; and these be 
“cleped cote, for in her revolving they 
“ make him evyr hool, as sex sithe on is 
“sex, threes too is sex, twyes three is 
“sex.” The application of these num- 
bers was, in his mind, that we are to 
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make two trinaries, as “ Believe in 
“Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and 
“Jove God with all our heart, soul, and 
“strength ;” and three binaries, “ Think 
“that we are of body and soul, ‘that 
“there be to wayes in the world: on 
“to lyf another to deth,’ and the love 
“‘ of God and of our neighbour.” 

In taking up the bearing of numbers 
on the fitness or beauty of things, we 
cannot slight that of harmonic quantities 
on sound, form, and colour ; and I feel I 
ought not to handle the subject of har- 
monic proportions without bestowing 
earnest thanks on Mr. Hay, of Edin- 
burgh, by whom it has been so skilfully 
applied to form and colour in building 
and house-gear. 

Oblong rectangles are the forms of 
manifold planes in buildings and house- 

—doors, windows, room-sides, room- 
floors, tables, boxes, bookcases, books, and 
pictures ; and therefore it is worth while 
to learn whether there is a more or less 
comely form of rectangles, or of their 
outer frames. Of the square, which is 
a shapefast figure, and which, with the 
circle and equilateral triangle, makes a 
harmonic triad, there is no need that I 
should now discourse ; but to many other 
cases of rectangular forms I think har- 
monic proportion may yield good effect. 
I like the effect which it has afforded in 
the framings of pictures. In the framing 
of a picture, we have often found a 
third harmonic term to its length and 
breadth, and have then taken the whole, 
or a half, or a quarter of that third 
quantity, for the width of the frame. On 
the taking of a half, the sum of the 
widths of the two sides, or two ends, 
makes up the third term of the triad, 
and on the taking of the quarter the 
third is found in the sum of the widths 
of the four frame-sides. 

If we would frame harmonically a 
print or drawing with a margin within 
the frame, we may get the width of both 
its frame and margin, from a third har- 
monic dimension to the length and 
breadth of it, and then divide: this third 
dimension into two parts, which shall be 
the latter two terms of a harmonic triad, 
of which the first is the whole dimen- 
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sion ; and a square picture may be 
framed in harmony by taking, for the 
harmonic triad, (1) the width of the 
picture and two breadths of the frame ; 
(2) the width of the picture ; and, (3) the 
twofold width of the frame. I think 
that door-frames, shutter-frames, and the 
mantlings or frames of fire-places, may be 
often fitted for the better to the spaces 
they bound by harmonic proportions of 
widths ; and, though the lettering pieces 
of bound-books are often set on their 
backs without symmetry either of 
width or place with the height of the 
book, yet, if the back of a book were 
divided into six spaces, and the lettering 
piece should take up the third from the 
top, it would be in harmony with the 
book’s height, both in place and measure 
—-since the six spaces of the whole back, 
and the three below, and the two above 
the lettering piece, would make a har- 
monic triad. So, again, I have reason to 
think well of the elevation of a church 
of which the heights of the tower, of the 
nave, and of the chancel are a harmonic 
triad, while another is made by the ground- 
widths of the nave, of the chancel, and 
of the tower. It might be worth while, 
also, to try whether a steeple would not 
be graceful if, at three harmonic spaces 
of height, it diminished by a harmonic 
triad of widths; or whether a spiral 
line, or a stream or path, made to wind 
through a lawn, would not be of graceful 
bends, if at three harmonic spaces it 
went off from its axis by the measures 
of a harmonic triad of ordinates. 

In house-gear beauty may not be more 
costly than ugliness of form ; and, there- 
fore, if with the same labour we can 
have a joy of mind with a service to the 
body, we should be wise to seek it. 

The numbers 2 and 5 often hold place 
in the limbs of animal forms, and in the 
organs of many tribes of plants, while 
the number 3 shows itself in other orders 
of plants; and the harmonic triad, 6, 
3, 2, is found in the six legs, the three 
body-shares, and the two antenne of 
insects, though in that case the harmony 
is one only of number, and not the better 
one of dimensions. 

Many kinds of curves are determinate 
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and beautiful, and are found in the 
works of God. Is not the circle before 
us in the earth’s sky-line, and in the sun 
and moon, and the daily path-bows of 
the heavenly bodies ; in the fungi at 
our feet, and the blossoms of flowers, 
and the stems of plants; in a falling 
drop of rain, and the circle of the out- 
smitten water on the casting ofa stone 
into a pool? You cannot fill a bag but 
that it swells into a circle ; and the circle 
glows in the rainbow, and is swept out 
by the tornado and the cyclon. There isa 
pretty play of thought on curves in an 
englyn on the bridge of Llangollen, by 
Hughes, unworthily given as 
_“ A rainbow curves the bridge’s bow,—like 
curves 
That in the greyhound flow, 
Or C! the circling vat may show, 

Or moon-rim in the pool below.” 
You cannot cast a stone, or strike a ball, 
or send a shot through the air, but that 
its path shall be a determinate curve of 
the truest form. You cannot hang a 
rope, or chain, or wire, on two props, but 
that it forms another true curve; and 
when, in the time of Sir Isaac Newton, 
men began, by the help of his new cal- 
culus, to seek the curve of least resist- 
ance from a fluid, they found it already 
chosen by the All-wise for the head of 
the fish. Then look for pleasure at the 
line of beauty, and other curves of charm- 
ing grace in the wind-blown stems of 
grass, and bowing barley or wheat; in 
the water-shaken bulrush, in the leaves 
of plants, and in the petals of flowers ; 
in the outlines of birds, and even their 
feathers and eggs ; in the flowing lines 
of the greyhound, the horse and cat, and 
other animals ; in the shell of the mol- 
luse, and in the wings and markings of 
insects ; in the swell of the downy cheek, 
the rounded chin, the flowing bendings 
of the pole and back, and the outswell- 
ing and inwinding lines from the head 
to the leg of woman stepping onward in 
the pride of youthful grace ; and tell us 
whether nature does not show us grace- 
ful curves enough to win us from ugli- 

1 Whether the bard means by the line C 


the curve of the tub, or C for ewrw da, good 
ale, I know not. 
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ness, even in a porringer. And since 
our Maker has so far made the form of 
man one of curves, we think women 
wrong their shapes, though they may 
gain warmth or ease, when they hide by 
jerkin or jacket, with a straight falling 
bag, the curve of the back. 

Curves are so far in fellowship with 
motion that a curve may almost be 
taken as a symbol of it. The motion 
of a limb begins at a circular motion 
of a ball in a socket, and the line of 
the stepping-foot is a curve. A wheel 
is a circle, and rolls on a round axle- 
end; a boat-paddle and ship-screw make 
circular actions ; the hand wields many 
of its tools in curves ; the arrow is driven 
by a bow; a gun has a round bore, if 
not a circular action of a trigger; and 
a circular motion is found in the pulley, 
the lever, the screw ; and two points 
in the faces of wood sundered by a 
wedge open in a curve, while the in- 
clined plane is of best service with a 
drum, pulley, or some other rolling 
body. A train was going off in a 
curve, and its form slowly lessening, 
while its angular speed was increasing 
by the bend of the curve, till at last, 
by another turn, it shrunk slowly to a 
speck, without any seeming speed, when 
a lady alongside exclaimed, “ How 
beautiful is motion!” The paths of 
the oncoming and offgoing bird, the 
flight-curves of the swallow and lark, 
the slow swim of the cloud, the giddy 
whirl of the foam at the pool, the 
hastening flow of the stream at the 
narrow, and its wide swing at the weir, 
the boundings of the thistledown, the 
curling of the wreath of smoke, the 
reeling barley, and the rocking tree, are 
all cases of curve-motions, and are all 
beautiful. 


Ill.—BEAUTY OF COLOUR. 


ALTHOUGH it is not now my place to give 
adry lesson on colour, I may yet utter 
a few thoughts on the colours of the 
works of nature. 

We can hardly overlook the three 


primary colours, red, blue, and black, 
besides the hue, white, and huelessness, 
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which is called black ; and most people 
know that the mingling of any two 
primaries will form a secondary colour, 
which is a true contrast to the primary 
left out. Green is a contrast to red, and 
thence a red coat against green ground 
would outmark a soldier to a foe rifle- 
man ; and violet, which is a contrast to 
yellow, is placed against it in petals of 
the pansy. Green and violet are rather 
a harmony than a contrast, as they are 
bound together by blue, a primary of 
each of them; and orange and violet 
are reconciled by their common primary, 
red, as orange and green are of a common 
kindred with yellow, which they both 
contain. 

Harmony, or beauty of colour, is of 
great effect in clothing, and decoration 
of buildings, and house-gear. For this 
end some may have what is called taste, 
or an inbred feeling of fitness and un- 
fitness of colour—a gift more largely 
bestowed, for wise ends, on women. 
Some may win a skill in colour by 
observation of the works of nature and 
good art; and others may gain it through 
optics as a science. 

As some patterns of the juxtaposition 
of colours, we have the ground-hues 
and the spots and markings of flowers 
and leaves, lichens and fungi, birds 
and their eggs, skinned animals and 
insects, and especially the lepidoptera 
and coleoptera. Among the many colours 
and hues that nature has set together, 
edge to edge, in the works of the world, 
I think the rarest pair, at least in 
England, is red and blue. I may have 
seen a foreign insect of the coleoptera, 
with one of those primaries on the 
other ; but a lady would have but slight 
warrant from the great colourist for the 
wearing of a blue bonnet with a red 
shawl, though John, her coachman, may 
be shown forth with a red collar on a 
blue coat, and a reformed Turk may 
glory in a red fez and blue tunic. 

I have collected, from time to time, in 
my walks, within a rather small range, 
cases of the contact of sundry pairs of 
colours on natural bodies, and find, of— 

White and yellow, ten or twelve cases 
in flowers and birds, 


White and orange, some cases, as in 
the petals of the horse-chestnut, and in 
the orange-tip butterfly. 

White and red, in several- plants, lepi- 
doptera, and birds and eggs. 

White and purple, mostly in blooms. 

White and green, in ten or twelve 
species of plants, and, among birds, in, 
the shoveller, wild duck, and peacock. 

White and black, in the bean blossom, 
some few insects, and nearly twenty 
species of birds. 

Yellow and orange, in the cordlla of 
the toad-flax, and in the brimstone- 
butterfly. 

“ellow and red, in manifold cases of 
flowers, and in some coleoptera, and 
more lepidoptera. 

Mr. Layard found a deep dull red and 
a bright yellow mingled with black, 
much worn by a tribe, we believe, in 
Asia. They had good warrant for their 
choice of hues. 

Purple and yellow, and yellow and 
blue, are found together in some blossoms; 
and the blue of the sea and the yellow of 
the sand are a striking pair of hues in 
the wilderness of Sinai. 

Yellow and green, in more than twenty 
blooms, and a few coleoptera, and four 
orders of insects ; and some birds wear 
yellow and black. 

The lepidopterous insect, colias edusa, 
is bright with orange and green, and 
others shine in orange and black, while 
orange and purple, and red and purple, 
have tinted several kinds of flowers. Of 
red and green, the cases are manifold in 
flowers, with the cicindela and curculio. 

Red and black mark flower, beetle, 
and butterfly, as purple and green tinge 
many a shining petal. 

Purple and black decorate the Jo, and 
blue and green the P. Paris; and blue 
and black are worn by several butterflies ; 
and -green and black mark the teal, the 
peacock, and the eggs of the guillemot. 

These cases of the bysetting of colours 
are but a very small share of an almost 
infinite multitude, as they have been 


-gathered from the Flora and Fauna of 


a few miles, with a few foreign insects ; 
but yet, as far as they reach, they seem 
to betoken some markworthy _— 

h 
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Nature is very sparing of showy con- 
trasts of warm and cold colours. Red 
and blue are very rare, and of yellow 
and blue the cases are but few; and 
black and blue are found in lepidoptera 
more often than white and blue are seen 
in our Flora or Fauna. 

It is not uncommon for one of two 
strong colours to be overcast with a 
tinge of its fellow, or for both of them 
to be reconciled by a common touch of 
black, or of some third colour; or of one 
of them to be lightened by a dash of 
white, while the other is lowered by as 
much black ; and so red, offhued with 
black,—russet and green upbrightened 
with white,—often meet in the autumn 
in dead and dying patches of fading 
leaves. 

It may be shown, I believe, by the 
refractions of light in crystallized gypsum 
that brown is the complementary colour 
to lavender-grey ; and how true to her- 
self is nature, we may go forth and 
see, in the fall of year, in the dead and 
curled leaves of the mugwort, or meadow 
sweet, which are beautiful even in their 
death, with one side brown, and the 
other the brown-matching grey; and, if 
brambles be cut in the leaf-greeny season, 
their two surfaces soon wither into the 
harmony of grey and brown. And what 
use are we to make of these hues of 
nature? They are warrants for a grey 
mantle under locks of brown hair, or a 
brown bonnet or trimmings, or a grey 
room-wall with brown furniture ; and if, 
in a hot summer's day, I see the dark 
leaf-shades playing on the grey bark of 
a young beech, I can boldly lay darkish 
leaf-shapes on a wall of the beech-bark’s 
hue ; or if, after the winter rains, I find 
a barkless pole in railings, tinted with 
the palest blue-grey, and on breaking off 
a splinter of it I find its inner wood of 
its true colour of pale brown-yellow, 
why should I not take the inner tint 
for my wall, and the outer one for the 
skirting? Or, if I pick up a piece of 
lichen of dull green on one side, and dull 
grey on the other, why should I not 
bind my book in one colour, and lay 
on it a lettering-piece of the other? 
Nature is the best school of art, and 


of schools of art among men those are 
the best that are nature’s best inter- 
preters. 


1V.— LANDSCAPE. 


A Fat land is mostly felt to be more 
irksome and less beautiful than one 
of hills or slopes, and winding valleys, 
with hanging woods, and falling streams. 
It may not, however, be easy to show 
the cause of this truth, as far as it isa 
truth. Curve lines have more fellow- 
ship with motion than have straight 
ones, and the good is one with the 
beautiful. If the whole surface of the 
earth were a level it would be over- 
spread with water, and unfit for the 
abode of man, who needs his dry ground, 
and plants, and animals ; and it may be 
that he looks with instinctive coldness 
on even a small piece of this man-for- 
bidding state of the earth—on a harm- 
less little of what would be a deadly 
whole. 

In the forms and colours of objects 
in a landscape there is a fitness and har- 
mony of the good of God’s formative 
will The green of the earth, and the 
blue of the sky, of which the world 
affords us such breadths, are less weari- 
some and destructive to the sight than 
would be a world of red or white, and 
blinds our eyes more slowly than would 
an earth of silvery brightness, or a last- 
ing vision of blood ; and the effect of 
long-beholden breadths of strong colour 
blunts our sight to the truth of colour 
itself. 

Much of the beauty of a landscape 
arises from the harmony of its forms and 
hues, and the fitness of nature’s yielders 
of good to their offices and the wants 
of man. So we see beauty in the 
hill-sides of sundry slopes, and the 
various heights of light, and depths of 
shade, and mounds and hills of sun- 
dry curves, and yet true to the geological 
formation of their district, cutting each 
other at various angles, and rising one 
behind another in weaker tones of har- 
morious colour into fainter grey and blue ; 
in the stream winding by the lowest 
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land; in the trees standing each on the 
soil of its order, and each varied in form 
from its neighbour by differences which, 
at first sight, may seem to be quite 
effects of chance, though to the more 
thoughtful man’s eyes they show them- 
selves true to the form of their species ; 
in the white-lighted forenoon, the red 
evening, the dark cloud, all in turn cast- 
ing their hues on the fair land, and 
glazing the sweet picture of earth and 
sky with the harmony of a master’s 
touch. 

The sun, and warmth, and light, are 
great blessings to man ; and landscapes, 
with warm lights on grass, or tree, or 
water, when “the works of man are 
shining,” although the sun itself is not 
on the picture, are beautiful with his 
soft tokens of his unfelt good. But we 
could not, in our toil or action, always 
gaze on the sun, nor bear his tropical 
might, nor his greatest summer heat, 
cast back from burning ground, without 
longing for the other good of God’s 
work—the cool hues of the grass and 
leaves which absorb heat, the shade, and 
the air-cooling water; and, therefore, the 
air-blown ripples on the blue stream, 
the quivering leaves on the drooping 
tree, are also beauties, as tokens of the 
presence of God’s good agencies, that 
are working good on us, while the sun 
is working good for us in other forms— 
forms in which we cannot yet behold 
it. 

In all these beautiful things there is 
fitness — fitness of water to irrigate 
growth, and to run for all lips to the 
sea ; fitness of land to take and send 
onward the stream ; fitness of strength 
to weight, as of the stem to the head of 
a tree; fitness of elasticity to force, 
as that of the poplar, and the bough 
whose very name is bending, and the 
bulrush and grass to the wind ; fitness 
of protection to life, as in the armed 
holly and thorn, and the bush, or ditch- 
guarded epilobium; and a harmony of the 
whole with the good of man. 

There is a conceit of Metastasio on 
the harmony of a willow and a stream, 
in a stanza on “Ingratitude,” be- 
ginning “ Benché di senso privo.” 
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“Though mindless, yet the tree would seem 

To lean, with gratitude, its head 

O’er yonder water-yielding stream, 
That feeds it as it runs. 

By it with quiv’ring leaves o’erspread, 
It seems to make it sweet amends, 

In that its spreading head defends 
Its waves from burning suns.” 


There are cases of harmony which I am 
fearful I shall hardly retain against 
some who see only chance good where 
others see Divine love. For instance, 
the lower limbs of our meadow trees are 
mostly so high from the ground as to 
afford head-room for cattle or man in 
need of shade or shelter, and are thus in 
harmony with cattle and man. Now I 
know not whether botanists deem that 
cattle make the headway for themselves 
and man by killing off the limb-sprouts 
in the sapling, though a case which I 
found would lead me to believe that the 
good was given them. I knew a beech- 
tree that was standing on the brink of 
a gravel-pit, and its lowest limbs, on 
the field side, grew off horizontally, head- 
high, while the lowest, on the pit side, 
were also head-high from the slope, but 
grew down parallel with the pit slope, 
as those on the other side were parallel 
with the ground. 

I am sorry to find that farmers have 
become such staunch foes of timber, if 
not of winding streams. A farmer, at a 
late meeting, thought that all the timber 
that may be needful for a farm should 
be grown together on the poorest land. 
Whether by poorest soils he meant those 
that are thinnest of mould, or deepest in 
corn-starving ground, I do not know; 
but I should be sorry to lose all elms 
but the stunted ones that may withstand 
the blasts on a soil of chalk, under 
three or four inches of earth. But I do 
not think the baleful gloom of a tree- 
head, or the winding of its roots is an 
unamended evil. It will shield a good 
space of ground from a slanting hail- 
storm, or nipping stroke of wind ; its 
leaves are vegetable elements, and its 
wood is of service, and it screens cattle, 
and checks the waste of body-heat, 
which is a waste of good. A man 
who had seen some cows in a cleared 
field in a hail-storm, ended his tale to 
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me with the question, “Didden they 
zet their backs up?” If, however, I 
were a landowner, and had, in a well- 
formed landscape before my house, a 
fine tree, whose body was the very heart 
of a well-clustered composition, and 
whose head repeated the breadth of 
morning light that fell on its hillock ; 
and if, in the evening, it outbore a 
breadth of shade in the foreground that 
upfilled a picture with cows or hay- 
makers beneath it—if it showed boughs 
of gold or russet in the autumn, or 
waved its crystal limbs in the snowy 
winter—I should be unwilling to give it 
up to the ruthless hand of Pluto for a 
few pence or shillings a year ; for, if a 
joy from the beautiful is not worth 
money, why do we buy a ticket for a 
concert of music, or give money for a 
landscape scene on canvas or a panel ? 
A winding stream is felt to be more 
beautiful than a straight ditch ; but, if 
the beautiful be good, there should be 
good in the stream’s windingness. Ifa 
stream winds, by the law of gravity, 
through a deep valley, it takes the lowest 
ground and drains all of the higher ; 
and it does not seem likely that there 
would be much gain of ground by the 
straightening of it, for a straight line 
would leave at sundry places higher 
ground on the right and left of it, and 
that could be drained only by a deepen- 
ing of the straight ditch, and a deeper 
ditch would have at last a greater width 
of the upper rims. And if a waterfall 
is a beauty it is also a good, as its water 
is aerated in its fall, and sent on more 
wholesome for man and his animals. 
There is another kind of beauty which 
is now sought in some animals—the fit- 
ness of readily fattening animals, for the 
yielding of gain to their owners. Of 
this fitness I have little need to speak, 
as it belongs rather to commerce than 
art. It is not harmony, for it is a fitness 
only on one side—a fitness not for the 
good continuance of the animal as such, 
but a fitness for man by its death. 
The form-beauty, however, of an ani- 
mal, as a horse, bred for action and life 
service to man, is of a higher kind, as it 
is a fitness for the good continuance of 
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the animal itself ; but a fitness for action, 
and a fitness to be killed and eaten, are 
two sundry things. 


V.—THE UNFITTING. 


CoLour or form which represents an 
unfittingness would be likely to become 
itself an unfittingness. Let a heavy gal- 
lery or wall, or aught else, be upborne by 
pillars of iron—which, though they may 
be slender, would yet, in iron, be strong 
enough for their office, though they 
would not be deemed trustworthy if 
they were in some softer or more brittle 
or bendsome substance ; then we hold 
that, if they were painted in imitation of 
that unfit substance—their colouring 
would be in bad taste and itself unfitting, 
since it could only lessena beholder’s faith 
in the steadfastness of the fabric. So, 
again, natural thorns or prickles of cactus 
would be an unfitness on a hearth-rug, 
and it would seem as if the representation 
of such prickles, upstanding under our 
feet in carpet or drugget, would be out 
of place; and I should not wish to 
variegate my wall with imitations of 
reptiles, nor overscatter a table-cover 
with exact likenesses of black bobs, nor 
have a snuff-box or card-case of the shape 
and colouring of a toad. 

On the other hand, the representation 
of a beauty may itself be rather beautiful 
than uncomely. If a woman have long 
hair it is a glory to her. The long hair 
flowing in lines of beauty over her in- 
bending back is most comely, though, in 
daily life at home or abroad, it may be 
unhandy ; but if, while it may be needful 
to fasten the long hair on the head, its 
place may be taken by ribbon streamers, 
the ribbons may be best of the colour of 
the hair, so as to afford a hint of the 
true beauty which may be withdrawn. 


VI.—ART, TRUE AND FALSE, 


Our view of beauty embraces worldly 
and heavenly beauty as of one kind, 
inasmuch as they are of one definition. 
All wilful acts of God or man, for the 
winning of God’s first given, and since 
forlorn good, are beautiful. There is a 
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most touching moral beauty in angel 
or man bearing or daring evil for the love 
that labours for other’s weal even with 
acts too weak to win it. When a mother 
sinks with idle struggles to keep her 
babe above water—when the husband 
dies under a storm of wounds, bending 
as a shield over a beloved wife—when 
the children of a martyr, who cannot 
free their father from his chains, yet 
work, with tears on their faces, to pad 
the links with wool—there is a moral 
beauty ; when God, or angel, or man, is 
waking or struggling against evil, for the 
winning back of the good of God’s 
primary will, there is moral beauty. 
As it is the office of high art to seek 
and show to man the pure forms of 
God’s untarnished earthly good, so it is 
the office of religion to seek and hold 
forth to man the pure form of His first 
spiritual good. 

In a cluster of actions round a great 
incident, as that of a drama, a tale, or a 
life, the presence of one evil action, or 
one son of wickedness, or moral ugliness, 


does not always or needfully make the 


whole piece of action ugly. It may 
even heighten its beauty, which is love 
working for good. When the guilty 
conscience of a murderer in a drama of 
our great bard is wringing his soul, and 
showing itself to us in tokens of fear and 
dread, the loathsomeness of his crime 
does not make the whole piece loathsome, 
since we see God in his conscience work- 
ing against evil, and Satan thriving only 
to be overcome, and God’s primary will 
of love getting the upperhand. A good 
soul outlooking in a plain face, with the 
beauty of kindness and heavenly-mind- 
edness, is a beauty that more than makes 
amends for the missing graces of the 
form, while the ill-looks into which evil 
wills have formed the faces of criminals 
are always more or less loathsome. 

The aim of high art is the seeking and 
interpreting the beautiful of God’s works 
and a working with His truth. It would 
be hard to find even now a sounder view 


of true awen (as the Welsh call it), or - 


artistic genius, than that which is given 
in a Welsh triad. “The three main 
“ necessaries for a man of awen, are an eye 
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“to see nature, a heart to feel nature, 
“and boldness to follow nature ;” and 
another triad holds that “there are three 
“men on whom every one should look 
“with esteem—one who looks with love 
“on the face of the earth, on works of 
“ art, and on little children.” 

Photography, however helpful it is to 
artists, cannot take the place of high art, 
which always looks from marred to 
unmarred beauty; while photography 
must take blemishes with primary good. 
As ‘I once went with a photographic 
friend to take the view of an old man- 
sion, we found in the foreground the 
stumps of a row of headless poplars. 
We wanted the house, but not the 
stumps. But no; the sun was too 
faithful to belie his subject. It was all 
or none with Apollo. One might have 
the house with every turret, window, 
and line of tracery ; but one must take 
the tree-stumps. 

Glad am I to hear of the rise of art 
among the people of great towns, where 
much of the beautiful in nature must be 
far forlorn by many of working people. 
Many a plain wall rises high between 
the workman and the glory of the pass- 
ing sun, and has shut out his window- 
framed piece of blue sky, and the cheer- 
ing whiteness of the flying cloud. Many 
a day of smoke has blackened the clear- 
ness of the sweet spring-tide ; many a 
bright-leaved tree has heretofore given 
way to crowded shades of narrow rooms. 
Many a roodof flowery sward has become 
rattling streets, where, for songs of birds, 
they have the din of hammers. Many 
a cheek has been paled, and lovely piece 
of childhood marred, by longsome hours 
of over-work. And well ought they to 
be cheered by beautiful works of art ; 
so that, when of God’s beauties the work- 
man needfully loses so much, animum 
picturd pascat inani, 

The old workmen were faithful and 
wrought to God, or art, or conscience, 
rather than to Pluto, They finished 
their work fore and aft, not more 
for the outside crowd than for 
the eyes and soul of the worshipper. 
Their stone was stone ; their oak was 
oak ; their iron metal. But our age is 
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painted and veneered into an innitation of 
more costly wood; brick under white 
plaster, feigning stone ; a worse metal 
washed with a film of a better one; 
cloth shown to our neighbours for 
leather ; paste for gems ; imitations in- 
stead of nature’s truth. The veneer 
splits up; the paint wears or blisters 
off; the plaster falls down ; the silver 
leaves the black metal ; the cloth shows 
the bare thread ; the paste shivers, and 
shows the hand’s base lie. And this is 
English art! Shame! Does nature 
make you a handsome tree or flower 
near your town, and slight her work in 
the wold? or light up your water for a 
crowd-sought park, and not for the wan- 
derer in the wilds? No. Nature and 
true art are faithful. But, alas! my 
reader, do not fancy that I am free of 
this falsehood of ornament. I am living 
in a house with a deal door painted in 
imitation of mahogany, so that if a man 
comes to my abode he is met by a great 
lie at my very threshold. But people 
will tell us that wood must be painted, 
even for the sake of the preservation of 
its surface from bad effects of weather. 
Our aim, however, may be the harmony 
rather than the falsehood of the paint. 
We may pick up a fungus, or a piece of 
lichen, or of rain-soaked timber, or a 
leaf or flower, and take a hint of the 
colour with which our door would har- 
monize with our wall, and thus we may 
please our friends’ eyes rather than try 
to deceive their sight with a more or 
less ungainly falsehood. There does not 
seem to be any strong reason why all 
brick walls ought to be stone ones. Brick 
is made for walling, and is good for it ; 
and if, in our English travels, we should 
go from a town of stone houses to ano- 
ther of brick buildings, I am not sure 
that such a change would be more irk- 
some than invariable house-faces of 
white stene or plaster. It might be 
well to think more of the capabilities of 
brick for new forms of building, so that, 
with bricks of sundry edge-forms, one 
might devise a brick style—towards 
which, indeed, a step has been taken in 
the building with round-edged bricks the 
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pillars of sheds, and in an in-building of 
patterns with bricks of several hues. 
Then we have churches with a fine 
high - wrought street end, and brick 
walls behind, out of man’s sight (poor 
Pugin’s eyesore!), as if the builders 
worked not for God, but for man; and 
so alow aim has wrought alow work of 
art. Of such a sham some writer speaks 
somewhat in the following strain,—for 
I quote from memory :— 


“They built the front, upon my word, 
As fine as any abbey : 
But, thinking they might cheat the Lord, 
They made the back part shabby.” 


There will be no high art where the 
workman panders to a low taste, or de- 
ceives men rather than instructs them in 
the truth ; and there is no high aim but 
the beautiful. Follow nature : work to 
her truth. There have been times when 
in England women feigned a waist up 
under their armpits, and boys’ hair was 
cut off that its place might be taken by 
a wig; when a village wright has 
carved a dog from a badly carved dog of 
his foreworker, while there were twelve 
live dogs in the parish ; or has cuta 
new weather-cock by the pattern of an 
ugly old one, with a true cock clucking 
within hearing : and, even now, young 
ladies make wax or paper flowers, of 
which no botanist, either by the Lin- 
nean or natural system, can tell the 
order or species. But a better acquaint- 
ance with true art will lead us to greater 
truths. 

There is another subject of art—the 
difference between free-hand art and 
mechanicalart. Of thislatter we are begin- 
ning to have much; which, while it is 
good, is better than none, but less good 
than free-hand art of the same quality. 
As well-known instances of mechanical 
art we may take castings of artistic forms. 
A set of castings from a good figure 
may be good ; but, as is too often found, 
repetitions of one form may become irk- 
some. Some writeron antiquities has given 
the figure of a lamp, with a little Cupid 
blowing at the flame with bellows ; 
another may have shown a child warm- 
ing his hands ; a third a boy setting in 
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fuel with tongs; and a fourth a figure 
lighting a little torch : and, if these de- 
signs were all good, and were seen by us 
in succession in four neighbours’ houses, 
they would please us not only by their 
beauty, but also by the charm of variety. 
But, if some art-foundry were to send 
out thousands or hundreds of casts 
of the fire - blowing Cupid, and we 
found one of them in the house of every 
friend, we should at length be ready to 
cry, “Oh dear! there is the bellows 
boy again; can no mind think out 
another device?” 

The study of art gives the mind a 
keener insight into the beauties of na- 
ture, and teaches us to see. A young 
lady, who was sketching beside an older 
hand at the sketching-board, had spread 
only a plain green for a grass-field in the 
foreground of their landscape; and she 
said, on seeing the sundry colours which 
he was taking for the grass, that she 
painted it as she saw it. Butno. At 
one place was a patch of white daisies, 
at another a dull red tint of blooming 
sorrel, and at a third a brighter red of 
clover-blossom ; here was a grey breadth 
of grass-blooms, there ranker and greener 
grass, and yonder a thinner and weaker 
green. Yet the young lady declared the 
field was green. 

Bare width of landscape is sometimes 
mistaken for beauty. “Come up here ; 
here is a beautiful view!” your friend 
will cry, leading you up a great bare hill ; 
and, when you reach its ridge, what do 
you see’ but a dreadful stretch of no- 
thingness in the foreground, with low, 
straight lines beyond it, and not asingle 
object around which you can form a 
cluster, and a landscape which, from 
its barrenness and bleakness, is less in 
harmony with the life of man than the 
little dell on which you may have turned 
your back ? 
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Then, again, the commercial mind 
may perceive little of the landscape’s 
harmony with man’s life but those forms 
of good which are of commercial value. 
When a stage coach yet climbed our 
hills, and rolled down our slopes, a 
friend was sitting on a coach beside a 
jolly passenger, who, like himself, was 
looking out right and left over the land. 
On coming to the top of a hill, a fine 
landscape was spread before them, and 
my friend uttered, “Oh, that is beau- 
tiful!” “Ees,” replied his fellow-tra- 
veller, “I han’t a zeed a better piece o’ 
turnips than that to year.” 

Manifold are the kinds of beauty, and 
of manifold kinds are the beauties of 
painting—the beauty of the soul-paint- 
ing of the great masters of the figure, 
with the mind outworking in the body ; 
the beauty and truth of colour and 
action in the Dutch school ; and the har- 
mony, tone, and effect of colour, even 
with bad drawing, and, in some cases, 
it may be with a want of depth, in a 
work of Turner: and we should more 
often receive pleasure from good paint- 
ings, if we looked for the good which 
the painter has to give us, instead of 
wanting to find all things in every man. 

Let those who follow art work on in 
faith, with the high aim of winning, at 
first, excellence rather than money. 
Money may come in the train of excel- 
lence to him who looks mainly to the 
higher end of mind-toil; but, where 
money is the first aim, the higher one 
may never be reached. The object of 
high art is the doing of good to men’s 
minds ; and we must not be discouraged 
to learn that the body is often a better 
paymaster than the soul, and that money 
may be made sooner by callings of ser- 
vice to the body, than by those that 
serve the higher man. But God has 
always a good reward for good work. 





YEAR AFTER YEAR: 
A LOVE SONG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Year after year the cowslips fill the meadow, 
Year after year the skylarks thrill the air, 
Year after year, in sunshine or in shadow, 
Rolls the world round, love, and finds us as we were. 


Year after year, as sure as birds’ returning, 

Or field-flowers’ blossoming above the wintry mould, 
Year after year, in work, or mirth, or mourning, 

Love we with love’s own youth, that never can grow old. 


Sweetheart and ladye-love, queen of boyish passion, 
Strong hope of manhood, content of age begun ; 

Loved in a hundred ways, each in a different fashion, 
Yet loved supremely, solely, as we cannot love save one. 


Dearest and bonniest ! though blanched those curling tresses, 
Though loose clings the wedding-ring to that thin hand of thine,— 
Brightest of all eyes the eye that love expresses ! 
Sweetest of all lips the lips long since kissed mine ! 


So let the world go round with all its sighs and sinning, 
Its mad shout o’er fancied bliss, its howl o’er pleasures past: 


That which it calls love’s end to us was love’s beginning :— 
I clasp arms about thy neck and love thee to the last. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


FROM INDIA TO ENGLEBOURN. 


Ir a knowledge of contemporary history 
must be reckoned as an important ele- 
ment in the civilization of any people, 
then I am afraid that the good folk of 
Englebourn must have been content, in 
the days of our story, with a very low 


place on the ladder. How, indeed, was 
knowledge to percolate, so as to reach 
down tothe foundations of Englebournian 
society—the stratum upon which all 


- 


others rest—the common agricultural 
labourer, producer of corn, and other 
grain, the careful and stolid nurse and 
guardian of youthful oxen, sheep and 
pigs, many of them far better fed and 
housed than his own children? All- 
penetrating as she is, one cannot help 
wondering that she did not give up 
Englebourn altogether as a hopeless 
job. 

So far as written periodical instruction 
is concerned (with the exception of the 
Quarterly, which Dr. Winter had taken 
in from its commencement, but rarely 
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opened), the supply was limited to at 
most half-a-dozen weekly papers. A Lon- 
don journal, sound in Church and State 
principles, most respectable but not 
otherwise than heavy, came every Satur- 
day to the Rectory. The Conservative 
county paper was taken in at the Red 
Lion; and David the constable, and the 
blacksmith, clubbed together to purchase 
the Liberal paper, by help of which they 
managed to wage unequal war with the 
knot of village quidnuncs, who assembled 
almost nightly at the barof the Tory beast 
above referred to—that king of beasts, red 
indeed in colour, but of the truest blue in 
political principle. Besides these, per- 
haps three or four more papers were 
taken by the farmers. But, scanty as 
the food was, it was quite enough for 
the mouths ; indeed, when the papers 
once passed out of the parlours, they 
had for the most part performed their 
mission. Few of the farm-servants, 
male or female, had curiosity or scholar- 
ship enough to spell through the dreary 
columns. 

And oral teaching was not much more 
plentiful, as how was it likely to be? 
Englebourn was situated on no trunk 
road, and the amount of intercourse 
between it and the rest of the world 
was of the most limited kind. The 
rector never left home; the curate at 
rare intervals. Most of the farmers 
went to market once a week, and dined 
at their ordinary, discussing county poli- 
tics after their manner, but bringing 
home little, except as much food and 
drink as they could cleverly carry. The 
carrier went to and from Newbury once 
a week ; but he was a silent man, chiefly 
bent on collecting and selling butter. 
The postman, who was deaf, only went as 
far as the next village. The waggoners 
drove their masters’ produce to market 
from time to time, and boozed away an 
hour or two in the kitchen, or tap, or 
skittle-alley, of some small public-house 
in the nearest town, while their horses 
rested. With the above exceptions, pro- 
bably not one of the villagers strayed 
ten miles from home, from year’s end to 
year’s end. As to visitors, an occasional 
pedlar or small commercial traveller 


turned up about once a quarter. A few 
boys and girls, more enterprising than 
their fellows, went out altogether into 
the world, of their own accord, in the 
course of the year; and an occasional 
burly ploughboy, or carter’s boy, was 
entrapped into taking the Queen’s shil- 
ling by some subtle recruiting sergeant. 
But few of these were seen again, except 
at long intervals. The yearly village 
feasts, harvest homes, or a meet of the 
hounds on Englebourn Common, were 
the most exciting events which in an 
ordinary way stirred the surface of 
Englebourn life; only faintest and 
most distant murmurs of the din and 
strife of the great outer world, of wars, 
and rumours of wars, the fall of govern- 
ments and the throes of nations, reached 
that primitive, out-of-the-way little vil- 
lage. 

re change was already showing itself 
since Miss Winter had been old enough 
to look after the schools. The waters 
were beginning to stir; and by this time, 
no doubt, the parish boasts a regular 
book-hawker and reading-room ; but at 
that day Englebourn was like one of 
those small ponds you may find in some 
nook of a hill-side, the banks grown 
over with underwood, to which neither 
man nor beast, scarcely the winds of 
heaven, have any access). When you 
have found such a pond you may create 
a great excitement amongst the easy-go- 
ing newts and frogs who inhabit it, by 
throwing in a pebble. The splash in 
itself is a small splash enough, and the 
waves which circle away from it are very 
tiny waves, but they move over the 
whole face of the pond, and are of more 
interest to the frogs than a nor-wester 
in the Atlantic. 

So the approaching return of Harry 
Winburn, and the story of his doings 
at the wars, and of the wonderful things 
he had sent home, stirred Englebourn 
to its depths. In that small corner of 
the earth the sergeant was of far more 
importance than Governor-General and 


“Commander-in-Chief. In fact, it was 


probably the common belief that he was 
somehow the head of the whole busi- 
ness ; and India, the war, and all that 
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hung thereon, were looked at and cared 
for only as they had served to bring 
him out. So careless were the good 
folk about everything in the matter 
except their own hero, and so wonderful 
were. the romances which soon got 
abroad about him, that Miss Winter, 
tired of explaining again and again to 
the old women without the slightest 
effect on the parochial faith, bethought 
her of having a lecture on the subject 
of India and the war in the parish 
school-room. 

Full of this idea, she wrote off to 
Tom, who was the medium of com- 
munication on Indian matters, and pro- 
pounded it to him. The difficulty was, 
that Mr. Walker, the curate, the only 
person competent to give it, was going 
away directly for a three weeks’ holiday, 
having arranged with two neighbouring 
curates to take his Sunday duty for him. 
What was to be done? Harry might 
be back any day, it seemed; so there 
was no time to be lost. Could Tom 


come himself, and help her ? 


Tom could not ; but he wrote back 
to say that his friend Hardy was just 
getting away from Oxford for the long 
vacation, and would gladly take Mr. 
Walker’s duty for the three weeks, if 
Dr. Winter approved, on his way home : 
by which arrangement Englebourn 
would not be without an efficient 
parson on week days, and she would 
have the man of all others to help 
her in utilising the sergeant’s history 
for the instruction of the bucolic mind. 
The arrangement, moreover, would be 
particularly happy, because Hardy had 
already promised to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony, which Tom and she 
had settled would take place at the 
earliest possible moment after the re- 
turn of the Indian heroes. 

Dr. Winter was very glad to accept 
the offer; and so, when they parted at Ox- 
ford, Hardy went to Englebourn, where 
we must leave him for the present. Tom 
went home—whence, in a few days, he 
had to hurry down to Southampton to 
meet the two Harrys. He was much 
shocked at first to see the state of his 
old school-fellow. East looked haggard 


and pale in the face, notwithstanding 
the sea-voyage. His clothes hung on 
him as if they had been made for a man 
of twice his size, and he walked with 
difficulty by the help of a large stick. 
Sut he had lost none of his indomitable- 
ness, laughed at Tom’s long face, and 
declared that he felt himself getting 
better and stronger every day. 

“Tf you had only seen me at Calcutta, 
you would sing a different song, eh, 
Winburn ¢” 

Harry Winburn was much changed, 
and had acquired all the composed and 
self-reliant look which is so remarkable 
in a good non-commissioned officer. 
Readiness to obey and command was 
stamped on every line of his face ; but it 
required all his powers of self-restraint 
to keep within bounds his delight at 
getting home again. His wound was 
quite healed, and his health re-estab- 
lished by the voyage ; and, when Tom 
saw how wonderfully his manners and 
carriage were improved, and how easily 
his uniform sat on him, he felt quite 
sure that all would be soon right at 
Englebourn, and that Katie and he 
would be justified in their prophecies 
and preparations.’ The invalids had 
to report themselves in London, and 
thither the three proceeded together. 
When this was done, Harry Winburn 
was sent off at once. He resisted at 
first, and begged to be allowed to stay 
with his captain until the captain could 
go into Berkshire himself. But he was 
by this time too much accustomed to 
discipline not to obey a positive order, 
and was comforted by Tom’s assur- 
ance that he would not leave East, 
and would do everything for him which 
the sergeant had been accustomed to 
do. 

Three days later, as East and Tom 
were sitting at breakfast, a short note 
came from Miss Winter, telling of 
Harry’s arrival—how the bells were set 
ringing to welcome him; how Mr. 
Hardy had preached the most won- 
derful sermon on his story the next 
day ; above all, how Patty had sur- 
rendered at discretion, and the banns 
had been called for the first time. So 
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the sooner they could come down the 
better—as it was very important that no 
time should be lost, lest some of the 
old jealousies and quarrels should break 
out again. Upon reading and consider- 
ing which letter, East resolved to start 
for Englebourn at once, and Tom to 
accompany him. 

There was one person to whom Harry’s 
return and approaching wedding was a 
subject of unmixed joy and triumph, and 
that was David the constable. He had 
always been a sincere friend to Harry, 
and had stood up for him when all the 
parish respectabilities had turned against 
him, and had prophesied that he would 
live to be a credit to the place. So 
now David felt himself an inch higher 
as he saw Harry walking about in his 
uniform with his sweetheart, the admira- 
tion of all Englebourn. But, besides all 
the unselfish pleasure which David en- 
joyed on his young friend’s account, a 
little piece of private and personal grati- 
fication came to him on his own. Ever 
since Harry’s courtship had begun David 
had felt himself in a false position to- 
wards, and had suffered under, old Simon, 
the rector’s gardener. The necessity for 
keeping the old man in good humour for 
Harry’s sake had always been present to 
the constable’s mind; and, for the pri- 
vilege of putting in a good word for his 
favourite every now and then, he had 
allowed old Simon to assume an air of 
superiority over him, and to trample 
upon him and dogmatize to him, even 
in the matters of flowers and bees. This 
had been the more galling to David on 
account of old Simon’s intolerant Tory- 
ism, which the constable’s soul rebelled 
against, except in the matter of Church 
music. On this one point they agreed, 
but even here Simon managed to be 
unpleasant. He would lay the whole 
blame of the changes which had been 
effected upon David, accusing him of 
having given in when there was no need. 
As there was nothing but a wall between 
the Rectory garden and David's little 
strip of ground, in which he spent all 
his leisure time, until the shades of even- 
ing summoned him to the bar of the 
Red Lion for his daily pint and pipe, 
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the two were constantly within hearing 
of one another, and Simon, in times past, 
had seldom neglected an opportunity of 
making himself disagreeable to his long- 
suffering neighbour. 

But now David was a free man again ; 
and he took the earliest occasion of mak- 
ing the change in his manner apparent to 
Simon, and of getting, as he called it, 
“upsides” with him. One would have 
thought, ‘to look at him, that the old 
gardener was as pachydermatous as a 
rhinoceros ; but somehow he seemed to 
feel that things had changed between 
them, and did not appreciate an inter- 
view with David now nearly so much as 
of old. So he found very little to do in 
that part of the garden which abutted 
on the constable’s premises. When he 
could not help working there, he chose 
the times at which David was most 
likely to be engaged, or even took the 
trouble to ascertain that he was not at 
home. 

Early on Midsummer-day, old Simon 
reared his ladder against the boundary 
wall, with the view of “doctorin’” some 
of the fruit trees, relying on a parish 
meeting, at which the constable’s pre- 
sence was required. But he had not 
more than half-finished his operations 
before David returned from vestry, and, 
catching sight of the top of the ladder 
and Simon’s head above the wall, laid 
aside all other business, and descended 
into the garden. 

Simon kept on at his work, only re- 
plying by a jerk of the head and one of 
his grunts to his neighbour's salutation. 

David took his coat off, and his prun- 
ing-knife out, and, establishing himself 
within easy shot of his old oppressor, 
opened fire at once— 

“ Thou’st gi’en thy consent then?” 

“Tis no odds, consent or none—her’s 
old enough to hev her own waay.” 

“ But thou’st gi’en thy consent ?” 

‘Fes, then, if thou wilt hev’t,” said 
Simon, surlily ; “wut then ?” 

“So I heerd,” said David, indulging 
in an audible chuckle. 

“ What bist a laughin’ at?” 

“TI be laughin’ to think how folks 
changes. Do’st mind the hard things 
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as thou hast judged and said o’ Harry ? 
Not as ever I known thy judgment to 
be o’ much account, ’cept about roots. 
But thou saidst, times and times, as a 
would come to the gallows.” 

“Soa med yet—so a med yet,” an- 
swered Simon. “Not but wut I wishes 
well to un, and bears no grudges ; but 
others as hev got the law ov un 
medn’t.” 

“’Tis he as hev got grudges to bear. 
He don’t need none o’ thy forgiveness.” 

“Praps a medn’t. But hev’em got 
the law ov un, or hevn’t em ?” 

“Wut do’st mean: got the law ov 
un ? »” 

“Thaay ‘warrants as wur out. agen 
un, along wi’ the rest as was trans- 
pworted auver Farmer Tester’s job.” 

“Qh, he’ve got no call to be afeard o’ 
thaay now. Thou know’st I hears how 
’tis laid down at Sessions and ’Sizes, 
wher’ I’ve a been this twenty year.” 

“ Like enuff. Only, wut’s to hinder 
thaay tryin’ ov un, if thaay be minded 
to’t? That’s wut I wants to know.” 

“’Tis wut the counsellors calls the 
Statut o’ Lamentations,” said the con- 
stable, proudly. 

“ Wutever’s Lamentations got to do 
wit? » 

“A gurt deal, I tell’ee. What do’st 
thou know o’ Lamentations ?” 

“Lamentations cums afore Ezekiel in 
the Bible.” 

“That ain’t no kin to the Statut o’ 
Lamentations. But there’s summut like 
to’t in the Bible,” said the constable, 
stopping his work to consider a moment. 
“Do’st mind the year when the land 
wur all to be guv back to they as owned 
it fust, and debts wur to be wiped 
out?” 

“ Kes, I minds summut o’ that.” 

“Well, this here statut says, if so be 
as a man hey bin to the wars, and sarved 
his country like, as nothin’ shan’t be 
reckoned agen he, let alone murder: 
nothin’ can’t do away wi’ murder.” 

“No, nor oughtn’t. Hows’mdever, 
you seems clear about the law on’t. 
There’s Miss a callin’.” 

And old Simon’s head disappeared as 
he descended the ladder to answer the 


summons of his young mistress, not dis- 
pleased at having his fears as to the 
safety of his future son-in-law set at rest 
by so eminent a legal authority as the 
constable. Fortunately for Harry, the 
constable’s law was not destined to be 
tried. Young Wurley was away in 
London. Old Tester was bedridden with 
an accumulation of diseases brought on 
by his bad life. His illness made him 
more violent and tyrannical than ever ; 
but he could do little harm out of his 
own room, for no one ever went to see 
him, and the wretched farm-servant 
who attended him was much too fright- 
ened to tell him anything of what was 
going on in the parish. There was no 
one else to revive proceedings against 
Harry. 

David pottered on at his bees and his 
flowers till old Simon returned, and as- 
cended his ladder again. 

** You be ther still, be ’ee?” he said, 
as soon as he saw David. 

“Fes. Any news?” 

“ Ah, news enuff. He as wur Harry’s 
captain and young Mr. Brown be comin’ 
down to-morrow, and hev tuk all the 
Red Lion to theirselves. And thaay 
beant content to wait for banns—not 
thaay—and so ther’s to be a license got 
for Saturday. ’Tain’t scarce decent, that 
"tain’t.” 

“Tis best to get drough wi'’t,” said 
the constable. 

“Then nothin’ll sarve ’em but the 
church must be hung wi’ flowers, and 
wher be thaay to cum from without 
stripping and starving ov my beds? "Tis 
shameful to see how folks acts wi’ flowers 
now-a-days, a cuttin’ on ’em and puttin’ 
vn ’em about, as prodigal as though 
thaay growed o’ theirselves.” 

“ So ’tis, shameful,” said David, whose 
sympathies for flowers were all with 
Simon. “TI heers tell as young Squire 
Wurley hevs ’em on table at dinner- 
time instead o’ the wittles. 

“Do’ee though! I calls it reg’lar 
papistry, and so I tells miss; but her 
only laughs.” 

The constable shook his head solemnly 
as he replied, “ Her’ve been led away 
wi’ such doin’s ever sence Mr. Walker 
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cum, and took to organ-playin’ and 
chantin’.” 

“ And he ain’t no sich gurt things 
in the pulpit neether, ain’t Mr. Walker,” 
chimed in Simon (the two had not 
been so in harmony for years). “I reckon 
as he ain’t nothin’ to speak ov alongside 
o this here new un as hev tuk his 
place. He’ve a got a deal o’ move in 
un, he hey.” 

“ Ah, so a hev. A wunnerful sight 
0 things a telled us t/other night about 
the Indians and the wars.” 

“ Ah! talking cums as nat’ral to he 
as buttermilk to a litterin’ sow.” 

“ Thou should’st a heerd un, though, 
about the battles. I can’t mind the 
neames on ’em—let me zee—” 

“T dwun’t vally the neames,” inter- 
rupted Simon. “Thaay makes a deal 
o fuss ouver’t aal, but I dwun’t tek no 
account on’t. ’Tain’t like the owld wars 
and fightin’ o’ the French, this here 
fightin’ wi’ blackamoors, let em talk as 
thaay wool.” 

“No more ’tain’t. But’twur a’mazin’ 
fine talk as he gin us. Hevee seed 
ought ’twixt he and young missus ?” 

“Nothin’ out o’ th’ common. I got 
plenty to do without lookin’ arter the 
women, and ’tain’t no bisness o’ mine, 
nor o’ thine neether.” 

David was preparing a stout rejoinder 
to this rebuke of the old retainer of the 
Winter family on his curiosity, but was 
summoned by his wife to the house to 
attend a customer; and by the time he 
could get out again Simon had disap- 

ed. 


pear 

The next day East and Tom arrived, 
and took possession of the Red Lion ; 
and Englebourn was soon in a ferment 


of preparation for the wedding. East 
was not the man to do things by halves ; 
and, seconded as he was by Miss Win- 
ter and Hardy and Tom, had soon made 
arrangements for all sorts of merry- 

ing. The school-children were to 
have a whole holiday, and, after scatter- 
ing flowers at church and marching in 
the bridal procession, were to be enter- 
tained in a tent pitched in the home 
paddock of the Rectory, and to have an 
afternoon of games and prizes, and tea 
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and cake. The bell-ringers, Harry’s old 
comrades, were to have five shillings 
apiece, and a cricket match, and a din- 
ner afterwards at the second public- 
house, to which any other. of his old 
friends whom Harry chose to ask were 
to be also invited. The old men and 
women were to be fed in the village 
school-room ; and East and Tom were to 
entertain a select party of the farmers 
and tradesmen at the Red Lion, the tap 
of which hostelry was to be thrown open 
to all comers at the Captain’s expense. 
It was not without considerable demur 
on the part of Miss Winter that some 
of these indiscriminate festivities were 
allowed to pass. But after consulting 
with Hardy she relented, on condition 
that the issue of beer at the two public- 
houses should be put under the control 
of David the constable, who, on his part, 
promised that law and order should be 
well represented and maintained on the 
occasion. “ Arter all, Miss, you sees ’tis 
only for once in a waay,” he said, “and 
*twill make ’em remember aal as hev 
bin said to’em about the Indians, and 
the rest on ’t.” So the Captain and his 
abettors, having gained the constable as 
an ally, prevailed; and Englebourn, 
much wondering at itself, made ready 
for a general holiday. 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 
THE WEDDING-DAY. 


One—more—poor—man—un-done— 
One—more—poor—man—un-done. 


Tue belfry-tower rocked and reeled, as 
that peal rang out, now merry, now 
scornful, now plaintive, from those 
narrow belfry windows, into the bosom 
of the soft south-west wind, which was 
playing round the old grey tower of 
Englebourn Church. And the wind 
caught the peal and played with it, and 
bore it away over rectory and village 
street,and many a homestead, and gently 
waving field of .ripening corn, and rich 
pasture and water-meadow, and tall 
whispering woods of the Grange, and 
rolled it against the hill-side, and up the 
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slope past the clump of firs on the 
Hawk’s Lynch, till it died away on the 
wild stretches of common beyond. 

The ringers bent lustily to their work. 
There had been no such ringing in En- 
glebourn since the end of the great 
war. Not content with the usual peal 
out of church, they came back again and 
again in the afternoon, full of the good 
cheer which had been provided for 
them ; and again and again the wed- 
ding peal rang out from the belfry in 
honour of their old comrade— 


One—more—poor—man—un-done— 
One—more—poor—man—un-done. 


Such was the ungallant speech which 
for many generations had been attri- 
buted to the Englebourn wedding-bells ; 
and when you had once caught the words 
—as you would be sure to do from some 
wide-mouthed, grinning boy, lounging 
over the churchyard rails to see the 
wedding pass—it would be impossible 
to persuade yourself that they did, in 
fact, say anything else. Somehow, 


Harry Winburn bore his undoing in the 


most heroic manner and did his duty 
throughout the trying day, as a non- 
commissioned officer and bridegroom 
should. The only part of the perform- 
ance arranged by his captain which he 
fairly resisted, was the proposed depar- 
ture of himself and Patty to the station 
in the solitary post-chaise of Englebourn 
—a real old yellow—with a pair of 
horses. East, after hearing the sergeant’s 
pleading on the subject of vehicles, at 
last allowed them to drive off in a tax- 
cart, taking a small boy with them be- 
hind, to bring it back. 

As for the festivities, they went off 
without a hitch, as such affairs will, 
where the leaders of the "revels have 
their hearts in them. The children had 
all played, and romped, and eaten, and 
drunk themselves into a state of torpor 
by an early hour of the evening. The 
farmers’ dinner was a decided success. 
East proposed the health of the bride 
and bridegroom, and was followed by 
farmer Grove and the constable. David 
turned out in a new blue swallow-tailed 
coat, with metal buttons, of his own 


fabulous cut, in honour of the occasion. 
He and the farmer spoke like the leader 
of the Governmept and the Opposition 
in the House of Commons on an address 
to the Crown. There was not a pin to 
choose between their speeches, and a 
stranger hearing them would naturally 
have concluded that Harry had never 
been anything but the model boy and 
young man of the parish. Fortunately, 
the oratorical powers of Englebourn 
ended here ; and East, and the majority 
of his guests, adjourned to the green 
where the cricket was in progress. Each 
game lasted a very short time only, as 
the youth of Englebourn were not ex- 
perts in the noble science, and lost their 
wickets one after another so fast, that 
Tom and Hardy had time to play out 
two matches with them, and then to 
retire on their laurels, while the after- 
noon was yet young. 

The old folk in the village school- 
room enjoyed their beef end pudding, 
under the special superintendence of 
Miss Winter, and then toddled to their 
homes, and sat about in the warmest 
nooks they could find, mumbling of old 
times, and the doings at Dr. Winter’s 
wedding. 

David devoted himself to superin- 
tending the issue of beer, swelling with 
importance, but so full of the milk of 
human kindness from the great event 
of the day that nobody minded his 
little airs. He did his duty so satis- 
factorily that, with the exception of one 
or two regular confirmed soakers, who 
stuck steadily to the tap of the Red 
Lion and there managed successfully to 
fuddle themselves, there was nothing 
like drunkenness. In short, it was one 
of those rare days when everything goes 
right, and everybody seems to be inclined 
to give and take, and to make allow- 
ances for their neighbours. By degrees 
the cricket flagged, and most of the 
men went off to sit over their pipes, 
and finish the evening in their own 
way. The boys and girls took to play- 
ing at kissing in the ring; and the chil- 
dren who had not already gone home 
sat in groups watching them. 

Miss Winter had already disappeared, 
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and Tom, Hardy, and the Captain, began 
to feel that they might consider their 
part finished. They strolled together off 
the green towards Hardy’s lodgings, the 
Red Lion being still in the possession of 
East’s guests. 

“Well, how do you think it all went 
off?” asked he. 

“Nothing could have been better,” 
said Hardy ; “and they all seem so in- 
clined to be reasonable that I don’t 
think we shall even have a roaring song 
along the street to-night when the Red 
Lion shuts up.” 

“ And are you satisfied, Tom ?” 

“T should think so. I have been 
hoping for this day any time this four 
years, and now it has come and gone off 
well, too, thanks to you, Harry.” 

“Thanks tome? Very good; I am 
open to any amount of gratitude.” 

“TI think you have every reason to be 
satisfied with your second day’s work at 
Englebourn, at any rate.” 

“Solam. I only hope it may turn 
out as well as the first.” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt about that.” 

“T don’t know. I rather believe in 
the rule of contraries.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Why, when you inveigled me over 
from Oxford, and we carried off the ser- 
geant from the authorities, and defeated 
the yeomanry in that tremendous thun- 
der-storm, I thought we were a couple 
of idiots, and deserved a week each in 
the lock-up for our pains. That business 
turned out well. This time we have 
started with flying colours and bells 
ringing, and so——” 

“This business will turn out better. 
Why not?” 

“Then let us manage a third day’s 
work in these parts as soon as possible. 
I should like to get to the third degree 
of comparison, and perhaps the super- 
lative will turn up trumps for me some- 
how. Are there many more young 
women in the place as pretty as Mrs. 
Winburn? This marrying complaint is 
very catching, I find.” 

“ There’s my cousin Katie,” said Tom, 
looking stealthily at Hardy ; “I won't 
allow that there’s any face in the coun- 
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try-side to match hers. What do you 
say, Jack?” 

Hardy was confused by this sudden 
appeal. 

“T haven’t been long enough here to 
judge,” he said. “TI have always thought 
Miss Winter very beautiful. I see it is 
nearly seven o'clock, and I have a call 
or two to make in the village. I should 
think you ought to get some rest after 
this tiring day, Captain East ?” 

“ What are you going to do, Tom?” 

“ Well, I was thinking of just throw- 
ing a fly over the mill tail. There’s 
such a fine head of water on.” 

“Tsn’t it too bright ?” 

“Well, perhaps it is a little : marrying 
weather and fishing weather don’t agree. 
Only what else is there to do ? But if you 
are tired,” he added, looking at East, 
“T don’t care a straw about it. I shall 
stay with you.” 

“Not a bit of it. I shall hobble down 
with you, and lie on the bank and 
smoke a cheroot.” 

‘No, you shan't walk, at any rate. I 
can borrow the constable’s pony, old 
Nibble, the quietest beast in the world. 
He'll stand for a week if we like while 
I fish and you lie and look on. I'll 
be off, and bring him round in two 
minutes,” 

“Then we shall meet for a clumsy 
tea at nine at my lodgings,” said Hardy, 
as he went off to his pastoral duties. 

Tom and East, in due time, found 
themselves by the side of the stream. 
There was only a small piece of fishable 
water in Englebourn. The fine stream, 
which, a mile or so below, in the Grange: 
grounds, might be called a river, came 
into respectable existence only about 
200 yards above Englebourn mill. Here. 
two little chalk brooks met, and former- 
millers had judiciously deepened the 
channel, and dammed the united waters 
back so as to get a respectable reservoir. 
Above the junction the little weedy, 
bright, creeping brooks, afforded good 
sport for small truants groppling about 
with their hands, or bobbing with lob- 
worms under the hollow banks, but 
were not available for thescientific angler. 
The parish ended at the fence next 
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below the mill garden, on the other 
side of which the land was part of 
the Grange estate. So there was just 
the piece of still water above the mill, 
and the one field below it, over which 
Tom had leave. On ordinary occasions 
this would have been enough, with care- 
ful fishing, to last him till dark ; but his 
nerves were probably somewhat excited 
by the events of the day, and East sat 
near and kept talking; so he got over 
his water faster than usual. At any 
rate, he had arrived for the second time 
at the envious fence before the sun was 
down. The fish were wondrous wary 
in the miller’s bit of water—as might be 
expected, for they led a dog of a life 
there, between the miller and his men, 
and their nets, and baits of all kinds 
always set. So Tom thought himself 


lucky to get a couple of decent fish, the 
only ones that were moving within his 
liberty ; but he could not help looking 
with covetous eyes on the fine stretch of 
water below, all dimpling with rises. 
“Why don’t you get over and fish 


below?” said East, from his seat on the 
bank ; “don’t mind me. I can watch 
you from here ; besides, lying on the turf 
on such an evening is luxury enough by 
itself.” 

“T can’t go. Both sides below belong 
to that fellow Wurley.” 

“The sergeant’s amiable landlord and 
prosecutor ?” 

“Yes; and the yeoman with whom 
you exchanged shots onthe common.” 

“Hang it, Tom, just jump over and 
catch a brace of his trout. Look how 
they are rising.” 

“No. I don’t know. I never was 
very particular about poaching, but some- 
how I shouldn’t like to do it on his 
land. I don’t like him well enough.” 

“You're right, I believe. But, just 
look there. There’s a whopper rising 
not more than ten yards below the rail. 
You might reach him, I think, without 
trespassing, from where you stand.” 

* Shall I have a shy at him ?” 

“Yes; it can’t be poaching if you don’t 
go on his ground.” 

Tom could not resist the temptation, 
and threw over the rails, which crossed 
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the stream from hedge to hedge to mark 
the boundaries of the parish, until he 
got well over the place where the fish 
was rising. 

“There, that was at your fly,” said 
East, hobbling up in great excitement. 

“ All right, I shall have him directly. 
There he is. Hullo! Harry, I say! 
Splash with your stick. Drive the 
brute back. Bad luck to him. Look 
at that!” 

The fish when hooked had come 
straight up stream towards his captor, 
and, notwithstanding East’s attempts to 
frighten him back, had rushed in under 
the before mentioned rails, which were 
adorned with jagged nails, to make cross- 
ing on them unpleasant for the Engle- 
bourn boys. Against one of these Tom’s 
line severed, and the waters closed over 
two beauteous flies, and some six feet of 
lovely taper gut. 

East laughed loud and merrily ; and 
Tom, crestfallen as he was, was delighted 
to hear the old ring coming back into 
his friend’s voice. 

“ Harry, old fellow, you’re picking up 
already in this glorious air.” 

“Of course I am. Two or three 
more weddings and fishings will set me 
up altogether. How could you be so 
green as to throw over those rails? It’s 
a proper lesson to you, Tom, for poach- 
ing.” 

“Well, that’s cool. Didn’t I throw 
down stream to please you?” 

“You ought to have resisted tempta- 
tion. But, I say, what are you at?” 

“ Putting on another cast, of course.” 

“Why, you're not going on to Wur- 
ley’s land?” 

“No; I suppose not. I must try 
the mill tail again.” 

“Tt’s no good. You've tried it over 
twice, and I’m getting bored.” 

“ Well, what shall we do, then?” 

“T’ve a mind to get up to the hill 
there to see the sun set—what’s its 
name ?—where I waited with the cavalry 
that night, you know.” 

“Oh! the Hawk’s Lynch. 
along, then ; I’m your man.” 

So Tom put up his rod, and caught 
the old pony, and the two friends were 


Come 
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soon on their way towards the common, 
through lanes at the back of the village. 

The wind had sunk to sleep as the 
shadows lengthened. There was no 
sound abroad except that of Nibble’s 
hoofs on the turf,—not even the hum 
of insects; for the few persevering 
gnats, who were still dancing about 
in the slanting glints of sunshine that 
struck here and there across the lanes, 
had left off humming. Nothing living 
met them, except an occasional stag- 
beetle, steering clumsily down the lane, 
and seeming, like a heavy coaster, to 
have as much as he could fairly manage 
in keeping clear of them. They walked 
on in silence for some time, which was 
broken at last by Eas 

“T haven't had time to tell you about 
my future prospects.” 

“ How do you mean ? 
happened ?” 

“Yes. I got a letter two days. ago 
from New Zealand, where I find I am a 
considerable landowner. 
mine has died out there and left me his 
property.” 

“Well, you're not going to leave 
England, surely il 

“Yes, 1 am. The doctors say the 
voyage will do me good, and the climate 
is just the one to suit me. What's the 
good of my staying here? I sha’n’t be 
fit for service again for years. I shall 
go on half-pay, and become an enterpris- 
ing agriculturist at the Antipodes. I've 
spoken to the sergeant, and arranged 
that he and his wife shall go with me ; 
so, as soon as I can get his discharge, and 
he has done honeymooning, we shall 
start. I wish you would come with 


” 


Has anything 


Tom could scarcely believe his ears ; 
but soon found that East was in earnest, 
and had an answer to all his remon- 
strances. Indeed, he had very little to say 
against the plan, for it jumped with his 
own humour ; and he could not help ad- 
mitting that, under the circumstances, it 
Was a wise one, and that, with Harry 
Winburn for his head man, East couldn't 
do better than carry it out. 

“TI knew you would soon come round 
to it,” said the captain; “what could 
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I do dawdling about at home, with 
just enough money to keep me and 
get me into mischief? There I shall 
have a position and an object ; and one 
may be of some use, and make one’s 
mark in a new country. And we'll get 
a snug berth ready for you by the time 
you're starved out of the old country. 
England isn’t the place for poor men 
with any go in them.” 

“TI believe you're right, Harry,” said 
Tom, mournfully. 

“Tknow Iam. And ina few years, 
when we've made our fortunes, we'll 
come back and have a look at the old 
country, and perhaps buy up half Engle- 
bourn, and lay our bones in the old 
churchyard.” 

“And if we don’t make our for- 
tunes ¢” 

“Then we'll stay out there.” 

“Well, if 1 were my own master I 
think I should make one with you. But 
I could never leave my father and mo- 
ther, or—or ‘ 

“Oh, I understand. Of course, if 
matters go all right in that quarter, I 
have nothing more to say. But, from 
what you have told me, I thought you 
might be glad of a regular break in your 
life, a new start in a new world.” 

“Very likely I may. I should have 
said so myself this morning. But some- 
how I feel to-night more hopeful than I 
have for years.” 

“Those wedding chimes are running 
in your head.” 

“Yes ; and they have lifted a load off 
my heart too. Four years ago I was 
very near doing the greatest wrong a 
man can do to that girl who was married 
to-day, and to that fine fellow her hus- 
band, who was the first friend I ever 
had. Ever since then I have been doing 
my best to set matters straight, and have 
often made them crookeder. But to-day 
they are all straight, thank God, and I 
feel as if a chain were broken from off 
my neck. All has come right for them, 
and perhaps my own turn will come be- 


‘fore long.” 


“To be sure it will. I must be intro- 
duced to a certain young lady before we 
start. I shall tell her that I don’t mean 
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to give up hopes of seeing her on the 
other side of the world.” 

“Well, here we are on the common. 
What a glorious sunset! Come, stir up, 
Nibble. We shall be on the Lynch just 
in time to see him dip if we push on.” 

Nibble, that ancient pony, finding 
that there was no help for it, scrambled 
up the greater part of the ascent success- 
fully. But his wheezings and roarings 
during the operation excited East’s pity. 
So he dismounted when they came to 
the foot of the Hawk’s Lynch, and, tying 
Nibble’s bridle to a furze bush—a most 
unnecessary precaution—set to work to 
scale the last and steepest bit of the 
ascent with the help of his stick and 
Tom’s strong arm. 

They paused every ten paces or so to 
rest and look at the sunset. The broad 
vale below lay in purple shadow ; the 
soft flocks of little clouds high up over 
their heads, and stretching away to the 
eastern horizon, floated in a sea of rosy 
light ; and the stems of the Scotch firs 
stood out like columns of ruddy flame. 

“Why, this beats India,” said East, 


putting up his hand to shade his eyes, 
which were fairly dazzled by the blaze. 
“What a contrast to the last time I was 


up here! Do you remember that awful 
black-blue sky ?” 

“Don’t I? Like anight-mare. Hullo! 
who’s here ?” 

“Why, if it isn’t the parson and Miss 
Winter!” said East, smiling. 

True enough, there they were, stand- 
ing together on the very verge of the 
mound, beyond the firs, some ten yards 
in front of the last comers, looking out 
into the sunset. 

“IT say, Tom, another good omen,” 
whispered East ; “‘ hadn’t we better beat 
a retreat?” 

Before Tom could answer, or make 
up his mind what to do, Hardy turned 
his head and caught sight of them, and 
then Katie turned too, blushing like the 
little clouds overhead. It was an em- 
barrassing moment. Tom stammered out 
that they had come up quite by chance, 
and then set to work, well seconded by 
East, to look desperately unconscious, 
and to expatiate on the beauties of the 
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view. The light began to fade, and the 
little clouds to change again from soft 
pink to grey, and the evening star shone 
out clear as they turned to descend the 
hill, when the Englebourn clock chimed 
nine. 

Katie attached herself to Tom, while 
Hardy helped the Captain down the 
steep pitch, and on to the back of Nib- 
ble. They went a little ahead. Tom 
was longing to speak to his cousin, but 
could not tell how to begin. At last 
Katie broke silence: 

“T am so vexed that this should have 
happened !” 

“Are you, dear? So am not I,” he 
said, pressing her arm to his side. 

“But I mean, it seems so forward—as 
if I had met Mr. Hardy here on pur- 
pose. What will your friend think of 
me ?” 

‘* He will think no evil.” 

“ But indeed, Tom, do tell him, pray. 
It was quite an accident. You know 
how I and Mary used to go up the 
Hawk's Lynch whenever we could, on fine 
evenings.” 

“Yes, dear, I know it well.” 

“ And I thought of you both so much 
to-day, that I couldn’t help coming up 
here.” 

“And you found Hardy? I don’t 
wonder. I should come up to see the 
sun set every night, if I lived at Engle- 
bourn.” 

“No. He came up some time after 
me. Straight up the hill, I did not 
see him till he was quite close. I could 
not run away then. Indeed, it was not 
five minutes before you came.” 

“Five minutes are as good as a year 
sometimes.” 

“ And you will tell your friend, Tom, 
how it happened ?” 

“ Indeed I will, Katie. 
tell him something more ?” 

He looked round for an answer, and 
there was just light enough to read it in 
her eyes. 

“My debt is deepening to the Hawk's 
Lynch,” he said, as they walked on 
through the twilight. ‘Blessed five 
minutes! Whatever else they may take 
with them, they will carry my thanks 


May I not 
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for ever. Look how clear and steady 
the light of that star is, just over the 
church tower. I wonder whether Mary 
is at a great hot dinner. Shall you 
write to her soon ?” 

“Oh, yes. To-night.” 

“You may tell her that there is no 
better Englishman walking the earth 
than my friend, John Hardy. Here we 
are at his lodgings. East and I are going 
to teawith him. Wish them good night, 
and I will see you home.” 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


From the Englebourn festivities Tom 
and East returned to London. The 
Captain was bent on starting for his 
possessions in the South Pacific ; and, 
as he regained strength, energized over 
all his preparations, and went about in 
cabs purchasing agricultural implements, 
sometimes by the light of nature, and 
sometimes under the guidance of Harry 
Winburn. He invested also in some- 
thing of a library, and in large quanti- 
ties of saddlery. In short, packages of 
all kinds began to increase and multiply 
upon him. Then there was the selecting 
a vessel, and all the negotiations with 
the ship’s husband as to terms, and the 
business of getting introduced to, and 
conferring with, people from the colony, 
or who were supposed to know some- 
thing about it. Altogether, East had 
plenty of work on his hands ; and, the 
more he had to do, the better and more 
cheery he became. 

Tom, on the contrary, was rather 
lower than usual. His _half-formed 
hopes, that some good luck was going 
to happen to him after Patty’s mar- 
riage, were beginning to grow faint, 
and the contrast of his friend’s definite 
present purpose in life with his own 
uncertainty, made him more or less 
melancholy in spite of all his efforts. 
His father had offered him a tour 
abroad, now that he had finished with 
Oxford, urging that he seemed to want 
a change to freshen him up before 
buckling to a profession, and that he 
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would never, in all likelihood, have 
such another chance. But he could not 
make up his mind to accept the offer. 
The attraction to London was too strong 
for him ; and, though he saw little hope 
of anything happening to improve his 
prospects, he could not keep away from 
it. He spent most of his time when not 
with East in haunting the neighbour- 
hood of Mr. Porter’s house in Belgravia, 
and the places where he was likely to 
catch distant glimpses of Mary, avoiding 
all chance of actual meeting or recog- 
nition, from which he shrank in his 
present frame of mind. 

The nearest approach to the flame 
which he allowed himself was a renewal 
of his old friendship with Grey, who 
was still working on in his Westminster 
rookery. He had become a great favour- 
ite with Mrs. Porter, who was always 
trying to get him to her house to feed 
him properly, and was much astonished, 
and sometimes almost provoked, at the 
small success of her hospitable endea- 
vours. Grey was so taken up with his 
own pursuits that it did not occur to 
him to be surprised that he never met 
Tom at the house of his relations. He 
was innocent of all knowledge or suspi- 
cion of the real state of things, so that 
Tom could talk to him with perfect 
freedom about his uncle’s household, 
picking up all such scraps of information 
as Grey possessed without compromising 
himself or feeling shy. 

Thus the two old schoolfellows lived 
on together after their return from En- 
glebourn, in a set of chambers in the 
Temple, which one of Tom’s college 
friends, who had been beguiled from the 
perusal of Stephens’ Commentaries, and 
aspirations after the woolsack, by the offer 
of a place on board a yacht and a cruise 
to Norway, had fortunately lent him. 

We join company with our hero 
again on a fine July morning. Readers 
will begin to think that, at any rate, he 
is always blessed with fine weather 
whatever troubles he may have to en- 


‘dure; but, if we are not to have fine 


weather in novels, when and where are we 
to have it? It was a fine July morn- 
ing, then, and the streets were already 
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beginning to feel sultry as he worked 
his way westward. Grey, who had 
never given up hopes of bringing Tom 
round to his own views, had not neg- 
lected the opportunities which this resi- 
dence m town offered, and had enlisted 
Tom’s services on more than one occa- 
sion. He had found him specially use- 
ful in instructing the big boys, whom he 
was trying to bring together and civilize 
in a “ Young Men’s Ciub,” in the rudi- 
ments of cricket on Saturday evenings. 
But on the morning in question an alto- 
gether different work was on hand. 

A lady, living some eight or nine miles 
to the north-west of London, who took 
great interest in Grey’s doings, had 
asked him to bring the children of his 
night-school down to spend a day in her 
grounds, and this was the happy occa- 
sion. It was before the days of cheap 
excursions by rail, so that vans had to 
be found for the party; and Grey had 
discovered a benevolent remover of fur- 
niture in Paddington, who was ready to 
take them at a reasonable figure. The 
two vans, with awnings and curtains in 
the height of the fashion, and horses 
with tasselled ear-caps, and everything 
handsome about them, were already 
drawn up in the midst of a group of ex- 
cited children, and scarcely less excited 
mothers, when Tom arrived. Grey was 
arranging his forces, and labouring to 
reduce the Irish children, who formed 
almost half of his ragged little flock, 
into something like order before start- 
ing. By degrees this was managed, and 
Tom was placed in command of the rear 
van, while Grey reserved the leading 
one to himself. The children were 
divided, and warned not to lean over the 
sides and tumble out—a somewhat super- 
fluous caution, as most of them, though 
unused to riding in any legitimate man- 
ner, were pretty well used to balancing 
themselves behind any vehicle which 
offered as much as a spike to sit on, out 
of sight of the driver. Then came the 
rush into the vans. Grey and Tom 
took up their places next the doors as 
conductors, and the procession lumbered 
off with great success, and much shout- 
ing from treble voices. 
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Tom soon found that he had plenty 
of work on his hands to keep the peace 
amongst his flock. The Irish element 
was in a state of wild effervescence, and 
he had to draft them down to his own 
end, leaving the foremost part of the 
van to the soberer English children. 
He was much struck by the contrast of 
the whole set to the Englebourn school 
children, whom he had lately seen under 
somewhat similar circumstances. The 
difficulty with them had been to draw 
them out, and put anything like life 
into them; here, all he had to do was 
to repress the superabundant life. How- 
ever, the vans held on their way, and 
got safely into the suburbs, and so at 
last to an occasional hedge, and a sus- 
picion of trees, and green fields beyond. 

It became more and more difficult 
now to keep the boys in; and, when 
they came to a hill, where the horses 
had to walk, he yielded to their entrea- 
ties, and, opening the door, let them out, 
insisting only that the girls should re- 
main seated. They scattered over the 


sides of the roads, and up the banks ; 
now chasing pigs and fowls up to the 
very doors of their owners ; now gather- 
ing the commonest road-side weeds, and 
running up to show them to him, and 
ask their names, as if they were rare 


treasures. The ignorance of most of the 
children as to the commonest country 
matters astonished him. One small boy 
particularly came back time after time 
to ask him, with solemn face, “ Please, 
sir, is this the country ?” and, when, at 
last he allowed that it was, rejoined, 
“Then, please, where are the nuts ?” 
The clothing of most of the Irish 
boys began to tumble to pieces in an 
alarming manner. Grey had insisted on 
their being made tidy for the occasion, 
but the tidiness was of a superficial 
kind. The hasty stitching soon began 
to give way, and they were rushing about 
with wild locks —the strips of what 
once might have been nether garments 
hanging about their legs; their feet and 
heads bare, the shoes which their mothers 
had borrowed for thestate occasion having 
been deposited under the seat of the van. 
So, when the procession arrived at the 
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trim lodge-gates of their hostess, and 
his charge descended. and fell in on 
the beautifully clipped turf at the side 
of the drive, Tom felt some of the sensa- 
tions of Falstaff when he had to lead 
his ragged regiment through Coventry 
streets. 

He was soon at his ease again, and 
enjoyed the day thoroughly, and the 
drive home; but, as they drew near 
town again, a sense of discomfort and 
shyness came over him, and he wished 
the journey to Westminster well over, 
and hoped that.the carmen would have 
the sense to go through the quiet parts 
of the town. 

He was much disconcerted, conse- 
quently, when the vans came to a sud- 
den stop, opposite one of the park 
entrances, in the Bayswater road. 
“What in the world is Grey about?” he 
thought, as he saw him get out, and all 
the children after him. So he got out 
himself, and went forward to get an 
explanation. 

“Oh, I have told the man that he 
need not drive us round to Westminster. 
He is close at home here, and his horses 
have had a hard day; so we can just get 
out and walk home.” 

*¢ What, across the Park ?” asked Tom. 

“Yes, it will amuse the children, 
you know.” 

“ But they’re tired,” persisted Tom ; 
“come now, it’s all nonsense letting the 
fellow off; he’s bound to take us back.” 

“Tm afraid I have promised him,” 
said Grey; “besides, the children all 
think it a treat. Don’t you all want to 
walk across the park ?” he went on, turn- 
ing to them, and a general affirmative 
chorus was the answer. So Tom had 
nothing for it but to shrug his shoulders, 
empty his own van, and follow into the 
park with his convoy, not in the best 
humour with Grey for having arranged 
this ending to their excursion. 

They might have got over a third of the 
distance between the Bayswater Road 
and the Serpentine, when he was aware 
of a small thin voice addressing him. 

“Oh, please won’t you carry me a bit? 
I’m so tired,” said the voice. He 
turned in some trepidation to look for 
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the speaker, and found her to bea sickly 
undergrown little girl, of ten or there- 
abouts, with large pleading grey eyes, 
very shabbily dressed, and a little lame. 
He had remarked her several times in 
the course of the day, not for any beauty 
or grace about her, for the poor child 
had none, but for her transparent confi- 
dence and trustfulness. After dinner, 
as they had been all sitting on the grass 
under the shade of a great elm to hear 
Grey read a story, and Tom had been 
sitting a little apart from the rest with 
his back against the trunk, she had 
come up and sat quietly down by him, 
leaning on his knee. Then he had seen 
her go up and take the hand of the lady 
who had entertained them, and walk 
along, by her, talking without the least 
shyness. Soon afterwards she had 
squeezed into the swing by the side of 
the beautifully-dressed little daughter of 
the same lady, who, after looking for a 
minute at her shabby little sister with 
large round eyes, had jumped out and 
run off to her mother, evidently in a state 
of childish bewilderment as to whether 
it was not wicked for a child to wear 
such dirty old clothes. 

Tom had chuckled to himself as he 
saw Cinderella settling herself com- 
fortably in the swing in the place of 
the ousted princess, and had taken 
a-fancy to the child, speculating to 
himself as to how she could have been 
brought up, to be so utterly uncon- 
scious of differences of rank and dress. 
“She seems really to treat her fellow 
creatures as if she had been studying 
the Sartor Resartus,” he thought. “She 
has cut down through all clothes philo- 
sophy without knowing it. I wonder, 
if she had a chance, whether she would 
go and sit down in the Queen’s lap?” 

He did not at the time anticipate that 
she would put his own clothes philosophy 
to so severe a test before the day was 
over. The child had been a3 merry and 
active as any of the rest during the ear- 
lier part of the day; but now, as he 


looked down, in answer to her reiterated 


plea, “ Won’t you carry me abit? I’m 
so tired !” he saw that she could scarcely 
drag one foot after another. 
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What was to be done? He was already 
keenly alive to the discomfort of walking 
across Hyde Parkin a procession of ragged 
children, with such a figure of fun as 
Grey at their head, looking, in his long, 
rusty, straight-cut black coat, as if he 
had come fresh out of Noah’s ark. He 
didn’t care about it so much while they 
were on the turf in the out of the way 
parts, and would meet nobody but 
guards, and nurse-maids, and trades- 
people, and mechanics out for an even- 
ing stroll. But the Drive and Rotten 
Row lay before them, and must be 
crossed. It was just the most crowded 
time of the day. He had almost made 
up his mind once or twice to stop Grey 
and the procession, and propose to sit 
down for half-an-hour or so and let the 
children play, by which time the world 
would be going home to dinner. But 


there was no play left in the children ; 
and he had resisted the temptation, 
meaning, when they came to the most 
crowded part, to look unconscious, as if 
it were by chance that he had got into 
such company, and had in fact nothing 


to do with them. But now, if he lis- 
tened to the child’s plea, and carried 
her, all hope of concealment was over. 
If he did not, he felt that there would be 
no greater flunkey in the Park that even- 
ing than Thomas Brown, the enlight- 
ened radical and philosopher, amongst 
the young gentlemen riders in Rotten 
Row, or the powdered footmen lounging 
behind the great blaring carriages in the 
drive. 

So ke looked down at the child once 
or twice in a state of puzzle. A third 
time she looked up with her great eyes, 
and said, “ Oh, please carry me a bit !” 
and her piteous, tired face turned the 
scale. “If she were Lady Mary or Lady 
Blanche,” thought he, “I should pick 
her up at once, and be proud of the 
burden. Here goes!” And he took 
her up in his arms, and walked on, des- 
perate and reckless. 

Notwithstanding all his philosophy, 
he felt his ears tingling and his face 
getting red, as they approached the 
Drive. It was crowded. They were 
kept standing a minute or two at the 
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crossing. He made a desperate effort to 
abstract himself wholly from the visible 
world, and retire into a state of serene 
contemplation. But it would not do; 
and he was painfully conscious of the 
stare of lack-lustre eyes of well-dressed 
men leaning over the rails, and the 
amused look of delicate ladies, lounging 
in open carriages, and surveying him 
and Grey and their ragged rout through 
glasses. 

At last they scrambled across, and he 
breathed freely for a minute, as they 
struggled along the comparatively quiet 
path leading to Albert Gate, and stopped 
to drink at the fountain. Then came 
Rotten Row, and another pause amongst 
the loungers, and a plunge into the ride, 
where he was nearly run down by two 
men whom he had known at Oxford. 
They shouted to him to get out of the 
way ; and he felt the hot defiant blood 
rushing through his veins, as he strode 
across without heeding. They passed 
on, one of them having to pull his horse 
out of his stride to avoid him. Did 
they recognise him? He felt a strange 
mixture of utter indifference, and long- 
ing to strangle them. 

The worst was now over ; besides, he 
was getting used to the situation, and 
his.good sense was beginning to rally. 
So he marched through Albert Gate, 
carrying his ragged little charge, who 
prattled away to him without a pause, 
and surrounded by the rest of the 
children, scarcely caring who might 
see him, and who might not. They 
won safely through the omnibuses 
and carriages on the Kensington road, 
and so into Belgravia. At last he was 
quite at his ease again, and began lis- 
tening to what the child was saying to 
him, and was strolling carelessly along, 
when once more, at one of the crossings, 
he was startled by a shout from some 
riders. There was straw laid down in 
the street, so that he had not heard 
them as they cantered round the corner, 
hurrying home to dress for dinner ; and 
they were all but upon him, and had to 
rein up their horses sharply. 

The party consisted of a lady, and two 
gentlemen, one old, the other young ; the 
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latter dressed in the height of fashion, 
and with the supercilious air which Tom 
hated from his soul. The shout came 
from the young man, and drew Tom’s 
attention to him first. All the devil 
rushed up as he recognised St. Cloud. 
The lady’s horse swerved against his, 
and began to rear. He put his hand on 
its bridle, as if he had a right to protect 
her. Another glance told Tom that the 
lady was Mary, and the old gentleman, 
fussing up on his stout cob on the other 
side of her, Mr. Porter. 

They all knew him in another mo- 
ment. He stared from one to the other, 
was conscious that she turned her 
horse’s head sharply, so as to disengage 
the bridle from St. Cloud’s hand, and of 
his insolent stare, and of the embarrass- 
ment of Mr. Porter; and then, setting 
his face straight before him, he passed 
on in a bewildered dream, never looking 
back till they were out of sight. The 
dream gave way to bitter and wild 
thoughts, upon which it will do none of 
us any good to dwell. He put down 
the little girl outside the schools, turn- 
ing abruptly from the mother, a poor 
widow in scant well-preserved black 
clothes, who was waiting for the child, 
and began thanking him for his care of 
her ; refused Grey’s pressing invitation 
to tea, and set his face eastward.—Bit- 
terer and more wild and more scornful 
grew his thoughts as he strode along 
past the abbey, and up Whitehall, and 
away down the Strand, holding on over 
the crossings without paying the slightest 
heed to vehicle, or horse, or man. In- 
censed coachmen had to pull up with a 
jerk to avoid running over him, and 
more than one sturdy walker turned 
round in indignation ata collision which 
they felt had been intended, or at least 
there had been no effort to avoid. 
As he passed under the window of the 
Banqueting Hall, and by the place in 
Charing-cross where the pillory used 
to stand, he growled to himself what a 
a pity it was that the times for cutting 
off heads and cropping ears had gone 
by. The whole of the dense population 
from either side of the Strand seemed to 
have crowded out into that thoroughfare 
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to impede his march and aggravate him. 
The further eastward he got the thicker 
got the crowd ; and the vans, the omni- 
buses, the cabs, seemed to multiply and 
get noisier. Not an altogether pleasant 
sight to a man in the most Christian 
frame of mind is the crowd that a fine 
summer evening fetches out into the 
roaring Strand, as the sun fetches out flies 
on the window of a village grocery. To 
him just then it was at once depressing 
and provoking, and he went shouldering 
his way towards Temple Bar as thoroughly 
out of tune as he had been for many a 
long day. 

As he passed from the narrowest part 
of the Strand into the space round St. 
Clement Danes’ church, he was startled, 
in a momentary lull of the uproar, by 
the sound of chiming bells. He slackened 
his pace to listen; but a huge van lum- 
bered by, shaking the houses on both 
sides, and drowning all sounds but its 
own rattle ; and then he found himself 
suddenly immersed in a crowd, vociferat- 
ing and gesticulating round a policeman, 
who was conveying a woman towards the 
station-house. He shouldered through 
it,—another lull came, and with it the 
same slow, gentle, calm cadence of 
chiming bells. Again and again he 
caught it as he passed on to Temple 
Bar ; whenever the roar subsided the 
notes of the old hymn tune came 
dropping down on him like balm from 
the air. If the ancient benefactor who 
caused the bells of St. Clement Danes’ 
church to be arranged to play that 
chime so many times a day is allowed to 
hover round the steeple at such times, 
to watch the effect of his benefaction on 
posterity, he must have been well satis- 
fied on that evening. Tom passed un- 
der the Bar, and turned into the Temple 
another man, softened again, and in his 
right mind. 

“There's always a voice saying the 
right thing to you somewhere, if you'll 
only listen for it,” he thought. He took 
a few turns in the court to clear his 
head, and then went up, and found 
Harry East reclining on a sofa, in full 
view of the gardens and river, solacing 
himself with his accustomed cheroot. 
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“Oh, here you are,” he said, making 
room on the sofa ;—* how did it go off?” 

“Well enough. Where have you 
been ?” 

“Tn the City and at the Docks. I’ve 
been all over our vessel. She’s a real 
clipper.” 

“When do you sail ?” 

“ Not quite certain. I should say in 
a fortnight, though.” East puffed away 
for a minute, and then, as Tom said no- 
thing, went on. “I’m not so sweet on 
it as the time draws near. There are 
more of my chums turning up every 
day from India at the Rag. And this 
is uncommonly pleasant, too, living with 
you here in thambers. You may think 
it odd, but I don’t half like getting rid 
of you.” 

“ Thanks: but I don’t think you will 
get rid of me.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ T mean that I shall go with you, if my 
people will let me, and you will take me.” 
“ W-h-ew! Anything happened ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ You’ve seen her ?” 

Yes.” 

“Well, go on. Don’t keep a fellow 
in suspense. I shall be introduced, and 
eat one of the old boy’s good dinners, 
after all, before I sail.” 

Tom looked out of window, and found 
some difficulty in getting out the words, 
“ No, it’s all up.” 

*©You don’t mean it?” said East, 
coming to a sitting position by Tom’s 
side. “But how do you know? Are 
you sure? What did she say?” 

“Nothing. I haven’t spoken to her ; 
but it’s all up. She was riding with her 
father and the fellow to whom she’s en- 
gaged. I have heard it a dozen times, 
but never would believe it.” 

“But, is that all? Riding with her 
father and another man! Why, there’s 
nothing in that.” 

“Yes, but there is though. You 
should have seen his look. And they 
all knew me well enough, but not one of 
them nodded even.” 

“Well, there’s not much in that after 
all. It may have been chance, or you 
may have fancied it.” 
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“No, one isn’t quite such a fool. 
However, I have no right to complain, 
and I won't. I could bear it all well 
enough if he were not such a cold- 
hearted blackguard.” 

“What, this fellow she was riding 
with?” 

“Yes. He hasn’t a heart the size of 
a pin’s head. He'll break her's. He's 
a mean brute, too. She can’t know him, 
though he has been after her this year 
and more. They must have forced her 
into it. Ah! it’s a bitter business,” and 
he put his head between his hands, and 
East heard the deep catches of his 
labouring breath, as he sat by him, feel- 
ing deeply for him, but puzzled what to 
say. 

“ She can’t be worth so much after all, 
Tom,” he said at last, “ if she would have 
such a fellow as that. Depend upon it, 
she’s not what you thought: her.” 

Tom made no answer ; so the captain 
went on presently, thinking he had hit 
the right note. 

“Cheer up, old boy. There’s as good 
fish in the sea yet as ever came out of 
it. Don’t you remember the song— 
whose is it? Lovelace’s :— 


“<Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I for whom she be.’” 


Tom started up almost fiercely, but 
recovered himself in a moment, and then 
leant his head down again. 

“Don’t talk about her, Harry; you 
don’t know her,” he said. 

“ And don’t want to know her, Tom, 
if she is going to throw you over. Well, 
I shall leave you for an hour or so, 
Come up to me presently at the Rag, 
when you feel better.” 

East started for his club, debating 
within himself what he could do for his 
friend—whether calling out the party 
mightn’t do good. 

Tom, left to himself, broke down at 
fipst sadly; but, as the evening wore on 
he began to rally, and sat down and 
wrote a long letter to his father, making 
a clean breast, and asking his permission 
to go with East. 


To be continued. 





INDIAN CITIES—LUCKNOW,. 


OvupH is one of the gardens of India. 
Generally the north-west is sandy, arid, 
parched, desolate. Oudh smiles with 
refreshing verdure: the traveller on a 
march pitches his tent day after day 
beneath luxurious topes of mango-trees, 
whose spreading branches screen him from 
the burning sun. Such, at least, is the 
character of the north and east parts of 
the province ; but the road from Cawn- 
pore, where we left the Ganges, as far as 
Lucknow, was still generally through a 
brown and dreary country, not differing 
materially from the tedious monotony of 
the north-west provinces. But the capi- 
tal itself, once the seat of Eastern mis- 
rule and selfish luxury, then the scene 
of events which have made its name a 
household word to English—henceforth, 
we trust, if we do our duty, and God’s 
blessing rests upon us, to be gradually 
leavened by Christian civilization—is 
almost girt by a belt of park-like coun- 
try; and from this point the natural 
beauties of Oudh begin. 

Benares, as we have seen, is a purely 
Hindu city ; Lucknow is purely Moham- 
medan. There the pagoda-shaped spires 
or cupolas of temples, are scarcely 
visible anywhere ; the whole city appears 
one mass of minarets, and domes, and 
other signs of Islam. But before we 
mount a height, to look down on the 
glorious view which it presents, or drive 
along the bank of the Goomtee, past the 
long line of palaces and mosques, it may 
be well to anticipate the necessity of future 
explanations by a brief enumeration of 
the highly uninteresting sovereigns of 
Oudh. 

The country was conquered by the 
Moslem at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury B.c., by the Afghan Shah&b-u-din, 
the last prince of the house of Ghor, the 
family which had superseded the kings 
of Ghazni, and were themselves displaced 
almost immediately after his death by 


the Slave dynasty, whose founder, Kutb- 
u-din (4.p. 1206), originally a Térki 
slave, first made India an independent 
empire, separated from Cabul and the 
countries beyond the Indus. From his 
time, then, Oudh becomes a province of 
the empire of Delhi, governed by a 
viceroy, who latterly bore the title of 
Subahdar. In 1732, the Emperor Mo- 
hammed Shah, the unworthy descendant 
of Timur, Akbar, and Arungzib, granted 
the government to Sadat Khan, founder 
of the ex-royal family of Oudh. This 
chief had been at Delhi when the Per- 
sian ravager, Nadir Shah, descended like 
an Attila, or a Chengiz, on the defence- 
less Mogul empire, and had even led out 
the emperor’s troops against him. But 
the result was their total defeat, and the 
capture of Sadat himself, who vainly 
offered the conqueror a ransom of three 
crores of rupees, to save Delhi from 
pillage and massacre. As Subahdar of 
Oudh, he established himself in the old 
Hindu city of Ajodhia, near Fyzabad, 
but he selected Lucknow as a military 
position, and built the now famous fort 
of the Muchee Bhawn. In 1747, his 
successor, Safdar Jung, was made Vizier 
to Mohammed Shah, and the title of 
Subahdar was changed into that of Vawdb 
Wuzeer, and we begin to hear in Angli- 
cized Hindustani of the Nabob of Oudh. 
The subsequent list is as follows :— 
1753.—Shujé-u-doulah succeeded. In 
the latter part of his reign, when a great 
portion of Rohileund had been annexed 
to Oudh by the unscrupulous violence 
of Warren Hastings, he came to live at 
Lucknow as a more central position. 
1775.—Asf-u-doulah made Lucknow 
his capital, and built the great Imam- 
béra. 
1798.—Six months’ reign of Wuzeer 
Ali. Deposed by the British. 
1798.—Sadat Ali Khan, half-brother 
of Wuzeer Ali, and son of Asf-u-doulah, 
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built the part of the city between the 
Kaiserbagh and the Dilkhoosha. 

1814.—Ghé&z-u-din Hyder received 
the title of king in 1822. This was the 
king who entertained Bishop Heber, and 
is described in his journal. 

1827.—Nasir-u-din Hyder. Known 
from the “ Private Life of an Eastern 
King.” 

1837.—Nusih-u-doulah, his unele, 
called Mohammed Ali Shah. Built the 
Hoseinabad. 

1847.—Wajid Ali Shah built the 
Kaiserbagh. Deposed by Lord Dal- 
housie, and is living at Garden Reach, 
Calcutta. 

Now then, let us mount some good 
height, and look down upon Lucknow, 
which has been created by the Nawabs 
and kings. It is of immense size, as 
large as Paris, and also, like Paris, of 
almost fairy-like beauty, spreading it- 
self out mainly on the right bank of 
the Goomtee, but with a few striking 
buildings also on the left. From the 
midst of a mass of green trees of 
glorious foliage, rise domes, towers, and 
minarets; some white, some golden, some 
painted in many colours, gleaming in the 
setting sun, and displaying alight vision 
of Oriental splendour. But our impres- 
sion of the magnificence of Lucknow was 
diminished, when we got into a carriage, 
and made a closer investigation of the 
actual buildings, for they are deficient 
in strength, solidity, reality: brick, 
plaster, and other gimcrack materials 
take the place of stone and marble ; they 
are the work not of the great days of 
Akbar and Shahjehan, but of a degraded 
and effete dynasty, who had no thought be- 
yond the selfish shams which would most 
conduce to present splendour and self- 
indulgence. Their style is generally bad, 
a mixture of French, Italian, and Turk- 
ish; but they are redeemed by their fine 
position, their admirable grouping, their 
size, their number, their variety. We 
begin the drive from the Dilkhoosha 
Park, at the east end of the town, continue 
it to the Muchee Bhawn and the great 
Imambara, cross the river, and return 
along the left bank. 

The first building of any interest is 


the palace of one of the Begums, called 
Banks’ Bungalow in the descriptions of 
the siege, and now the official residence 
of the Chief Commissioner of Oudh. It 
is turned into a comfortable two-storied 
European house, with a thatched roof, 
and is surrounded by a large garden, 
adorned with kiosks, summer houses, and 
other fantastic specimens of Eastern 
decoration. It formed part of the enemy’s 
first line of works, captured by Sir Colin 
Campbell on March 9th and 10th, 
1858, and was the scene of the death of 
the gallant Hodson, who, from the day 
that he was the hero of hare and hounds 
at Rugby in 1840, to the day when he 
was the hero of the capture of Delhi in 
1857, showed by his wonderful energy, 
self-possession, and readiness of action, 
how truly the boy is the father of the 
man, and the cricket or the football field 
a test of the qualities required for the 
battle and the siege. A simple stone 
marks the place wherehis body rests in the 
grounds of the Martiniére ; but a worthier 
monument is to rise to his memory in 
the old cathedral of Lichfield, near the 
home of his childhood and his youth, 
and beside the tomb of his loved and 
honoured father. We soon reach the 
site of streets and lanes full of mournful 
recollections, where some of the soldiers 
missed their way, and the sick and 
wounded were abandoned by the dooly 
bearers, and mercilessly butchered by 
the insurgents, when Havelock and 
Outram relieved the Residency garrison. 
But this part of the town is wholly 
changed by the destruction of the houses, 
and we drive along a wide street to the 
Kaiserbagh. The enormous size of this 
immense mass of stucco struck us with 
astonishment. It must be longer than 
the palace of Versailles. The gates are 
lofty and imposing, always decorated 
with fishes, emblems of royalty, which 
are sometimes developed into mermaids ; 
and to these are often added bad plaster 
statues of dancing girls, with prodigiously 
long arms, The Kaiserbagh consists of 
many courts, in one of which is a pretty 
garden, with basins, and fountains, and 
watercourses, now dry and silent, crossed 
in one place by a very graceful bridge of 
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white marble, with pavilions of the same 
material. In the space between the 
palace and the river is a small monu- 
ment, surmounted by a cross, marking 
the spot where Sir Mountstuart Jackson 
and his fellow-prisoners were murdered. 
Such a memorial in such a place, rising 
in quiet simplicity amidst the apparently 
triumphant symbols of the false prophet, 
which surround it on every side, will be 
tolerated, we may hope, by the sternest 
ultra-Protestant. At one end of the 
palace are two large mausoleums with 
very beautiful domes, erected by Ghaz- 
u-din Hyder to the memory of his father 
and mother. Driving on, we pass 
the battered gate where Neill was killed, 
and see on our right another palace, the 
Chatr Munzil, so called from the great 
gilt umbrella, or chatr (another emblem 
of Eastern royalty), onthe principal dome, 
which was the residence of Mohammed 
Ali Shah, father of the builder of the 
Kaiserbagh. The kings of Oudh shared 
the absurd passion of other Oriental 
sovereigns for perpetuating their names, 
by erecting, each for himself, a new pa- 
lace, costlier than the abode of his pre- 
decessor. The Chatr Munzil is perhaps 
in better taste than the Kaiserbagh, and 
also in a finer position, for it almost 
immediately overhangs the river. At 
last we came to the great sight of Luck- 
now, the ruins of the Residency, so called 
as having been formerly the dwelling- 
house of the British Resident, or ambas- 
sador at the court of Oudh. 

It is of course not intended here to 
dwell on that glorious page in English 
history with which this building is con- 
nected. The best account of the defence 
and relief of the Residency is in Gubbins’s 
Mutinies in Oudh ; and perhaps the most 
graphic sketch of the great retaliation, 
when the besieged returned as the be- 
siegers, and Lucknow was recovered in 
a few days from the mutineers, who for 
five long months had vainly battered at 
the hardly defensible Residency, will be 
found in Russell’s Diary in India. Most 
of our readers are probably familiar with 
both these books, and therefore we will 
only refresh their memories by reminding 
them that the three great epochs or 


turning-points of the momentous history, 
connected with the building which we 
have now reached, than which no modern 
edifice is invested with deeper interest, 
are the disaster of Chinhut on June 30, 
1857, the relief by Havelock and Outram 
on September 25th, and the glorious 
deliverance of the garrison by Sir Colin 
Campbell on November 19th. The story 
then shifts its scene to the Alumbagh, 
where Outram nobly held his own against 
a revolted kingdom for four months, till 
the drama terminates on March 14, 
1858, with the capture of the Kaiser- 
bagh, which included the recovery of 
the whole city. It was at sunrise on 
June 30th that the English force, num- 
bering less than 1,000 men, crossed the 
Tron Bridge, near the Residency, to 
meet the advanced guard of the rebels, 
who were said to have hdvanced as far 
as Chinhut, a village north-east of Luck- 
now, with the object of attacking the 
city, and found there not an advanced 
guard, but a whole Sepoy army—more 
than nine regiments of infantry, 800 
cavalry, and 200 artillery. About nine 
o'clock a.m. the bridge was recrossed by 
our men in full retreat, enabled to escape 
from the overwhelming force arrayed 
against them by the gallantry of Captain 
Radcliffe and his volunteers. The rebels 
soon followed them, and the siege of the 
Residency began. Then came the 
three months of unconquerable energy 
amidst hope constantly deferred, the 
blowing-up of the Muchee Bhawn, the 
deaths of Sir Henry Lawrence, of his 
successor Major Banks, of Polehampton, 
the devoted chaplain of Lucknow; of 
Fulton, the unrivalled engineer, whose 
name perhaps deserves to stand next to 
those of Lawrence and Inglis in the re- 
cord of the defence; of many other brave 
men and delicate women, who fell vic- 
tims to hardship and disease, and the 
ceaseless attacks of the ever-watchful 
enemy. Then followed the first relief, 
“the moment never to be forgotten,’ 

when the deliverers were “ fairly seen, 
‘* and the garrison’s long pent-up feelings 
“ of anxiety and suspense burst forth in 
“a succession of deafening cheers, from 
“every pit, trench, and battery; from 
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“ behind the sand bags, piled on shattered 
* houses; from every post, still held by a 
“ few gallant spirits, . . . .. even from the 
“ hospital.””? Then the garrison entered 
on a period of incessant exertion, but 
comparative security, during which the 
British position was extended to include 
the Chatr Munzil. Next followed the 
final deliverance of the heroic defenders, 
clouded as it was by the death of Have- 
lock; after which all Lucknow was 
abandoned, except the Alumbagh, which 
was still held, to show that our rule was 
only suspended, till Sir Colin returned, 
and, after first recovering the capital, 
proclaimed by the end of the year 1858, 
that our authority was everywhere re- 
stored and acknowledged in Oudh. 

But we are lingering too long at the 
entrance of the Residency, the famous 
Bailey guard gate, now almost a ruin. 
This gate, with a tower and other frag- 
ments of the Residency house itself, the 
shell of the banqueting hall (used as a 
hospital during the siege), with part of 
Dr. Fayrer’s house, and the foundations 
of Mr. Gubbins’s, are the chief remains; 
besides the whole of the Begum Kothi, 
which alone, as a Mohammedan building, 
was spared by the mutineers after our 
troops left the place. Of the church 
little more than the foundations remain, 
and a new one is now rising on a more 
convenient site, near Banks’s Bungalow. 
The churchyard is full of monuments, 
including one to Neill, and it is sad to 
see how ugly and tasteless they are. 
None is yet erected to Sir Henry 
Lawrence ; and the stone by which Mrs. 
Polehampton marked her husband’s 
grave disappeared during the reign of 
the rebels; but a new one is preparing 
to record his Christian faithfulness in 
life and death. Those who formed part 
of the garrison delight to accompany 
visitors to the scene of such heroic doing 
and suffering, and to point out the place 
of every battery, every foiled attack, 
every great calamity, every brave deed 
and hairbreadth escape. And it is hard 
to appreciate the extraordinary exertions 
which were required from the besieged, 
and the extremity of the peril, till the 
1 Gubbins, Mutinies in Oudh, p. 300. 
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close proximity of the enemy and feeble- 
ness of the lines of defence have been 
realized by ocular evidence. The pre 
parations for defending Lucknow in case 
of a recurrence of such danger are on a: 
very different scale. The site of the 
Residency is protected, not by a narrow 
ditch and puny parapet, but by huge 
bastions and ramparts; and there are 
three forts stretching from it to the great 
Imambara of Asf-u-Doulah. From the 
Residency we pass to the Muchee Bhawn, 
the old fortress of Sadat Khan, where 
there is nothing of interest except the 
square where the magazine was blown 
up, in which stands a solitary native 
house, survivor of the great explosion. 
One house escaped, and also one Irish- 
man. ‘The officer, to whom the task 
of firing the train was entrusted, thought 
that he was the last to leave the fort, 
but had said to one of his men, “ Wait 
for me,” and forgot to tell him when he 
was going. The poor man thought that 
he was to wait during the explosion, and, 
in the true spirit of military discipline 
and obedience, actually did so, crouching 
in a corner of the square ; and happily 
returned safe and sound, to give his 
companions a grotesque description of 
the way in “which it rained beams, and 
“ stones, and bullocks, and horses, for a 
‘* quarter of an hour;” for many of these 
luckless animals had been unavoidably 
left behind. 

The Imambara of of Asf-u-doulah is the 
one building which may be excepted 
from the general censure cast upon the 
plaster glories of Lucknow. But, before 
we describe it, some of our readers may 
wish to know what it is. An Imam- 
bara (abode of the Imam) is a college of 
Mohammedan sages, learned in the 
Koran, and consists generally of a large 
court, a spacious hall fronting the prin- 
cipal gate of the court, and a mosque by 
the side of the hall, not quite at right 
angles to it. Such an institution is only 
found in cities professing the Shiah 
faith. Persia is Shiah, Turkey is Suni, 
and in India Delhi is Suni, Lucknow 
and Moorshedabad are Shiah. The 
Sunites hold that the first four Khalifs 
and legitimate successors of Mohammed 
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were his uncle Abubekr, his friend Omar, 
his son-in-law Othman, his nephew and 
son-in-law Ali. The Shiites consider the 
first three of these usurpers; they curse 
the memory of Omar with special ran- 
cour, and reverence Ali as a saint and as 
the first true Khalif. They extend their 
homage to his twelve descendants, the 
Imams, and especially to his two sons 
Hasan and Hosein, who fell victims to 
the persecution of Ali’s rival Moawiyah. 
The death of Hosein is commemorated 
by the annual ceremonies of the Mohur- 
rum, when devout Shiites work them- 
selves up into a perfect frenzy of grief at 
the recital of his wrongs, rush weeping 
through the streets, and beat themselves, 
ejaculating, “Hasan! Hosein!” They 
hear almost without notice of any mis- 
fortune in their own family, only re- 
marking that “it is wrong to indulge in 
“ selfish sorrows of our own, when the 
*‘ prophet’s descendants alone have a 
“ claim to our tears.” This question of the 
title to the Khalifate 1,200 years ago, 
though the very name of the dignity 
thus fiercely contested has passed away, 
often divides Shiites from Sunites with 
a hatred to which Christian sectarianism 
happily affords no parallel. “I hear,” 
said a Mohammedan prince of high po- 
sition in India to a European friend, 
“ that Iam called a bigoted Mussulman ; 
“ yet really I have no dislike to a Chris- 
“tian, only I do hate a Sunite.” In 
Lucknow the Shiite Asf-u-doulah built 
the grand Imambara which we have now 
reached, and which contains a noble 
hall, 263 feet long by 145 wide, in- 
cluding an ante-chamber at each end. 
“ This immense building is covered with 
“ vaults of simple form and still simpler 
“construction, being of a rubble or 
“ coarse concrete, several feet in thick- 
“ ness, which is laid on a rude mould or 
“centering of bricks and mud, and 
“ allowed to stand a year or two to dry 
“and set. The centering is then re- 
“moved, and the vault, being in one 
“piece, stands without abutment or 
“thrust, apparently a better and more 
“durable form of roof than our most 
“scientific Gothic vaulting; certainly 
‘‘ far cheaper, and far more easily made, 
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“ as it is literally cast on a-mud form, 
“‘ which may be moulded into any shape 
“the fancy of the architect may dic- 
“ tate.”! From one of the minarets of 
the mosque is a magnificent view of Luck- 
now ; and here our drive must end, and 
we will cross the Goomtee and return on 
the opposite side, while the long succes- 
sion of domes, minarets, palaces, mosques, 
tombs, and towers, passes before us like 
a moving panorama. 

The part of the city which we have 
seen this evening is much altered since 
the siege, and, indeed, the whole of it 
is in a transition state. Enormous 
spaces have been wholly cleared of build- 
ings, long narrow native streets and 
bazaars have been swept away, and broad 
roads are run straight through the town, 
in imitation, we presume, of the Napo- 
leonic anti-barricade policy in Paris. By 
the side of these roads, English-built 
bazaars in good Oriental style are rising, 
so that probably the future Lucknow 
will be a more beautiful city than the 
past. Around the fort there is a wide- 
spread desolation, for every building 
within 500 yards of it has been razed to 
the ground, which is strewn with brick 
and rubbish. But now we will begin 
another expedition where our last drive 
terminated, to see the more strictly 
native and poorer parts of the town. 
We return, therefore, to the Imam- 
b&ra, and leave it by a lofty and 
richly decorated gate, called the Rumi 
Darwfza (Turkish gate). Symmetry 
is a favourite virtue of Mohammedan 
architects, and they are fond of putting 
one gate which is often not wanted 
opposite to another gate which is wanted, 
merely for symmetry’s sake ; and the use- 
less gate is called the jawdb (answer) of 
the other. So the Rumi Darwaza has a 
jawdb opposite to it. When our soldiers 
occupied the Imambéara after the siege, 
they blundered the name Rumi Dar- 
waza into Romeo Darwaza, and then, to 
show their knowledge of Shakspere, 
nicknamed the jawab, Juliet Darwiaza ; 
and by this name it actually appears in 
the official plans drawn by the govern- 

1 Fergusson, Handbook of Architecture, vol. 
i. p. 450. 
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ment engineers for the new forts. 
Having cleared both “Juliet and her 
Romeo,” we came to another Moham- 
medan mosque and college, the Hosein- 
abad (house of Hosein), inferior in grace 
and dignity to the great Imambara, but 
very pretty in detail. The buildings are 
placed round a court, in the middle of 
which is a garden with fountains, and a 
tank crossed by an ornamental bridge, 
the whole scene being wonderfully like 
the descriptions in the Arabian Nights, 
and therefore very attractive. Beyond 
the Hoseinabad we penetrated into the 
lanes and valleys of the native city, 
which are interesting as showing what 
labyrinths of building once occupied the 
vast space at the other end of the town, 
through which the relieving and con- 
quering forces had to force their way in 
the memorable September and March, 
when Lucknow was in the hands of the 
mutineers. But in picturesque architec- 
ture and characteristic features, these 
native streets and bazaars are very infe- 
rior to those of Benares. We stopped 
at two very large mausoleums, spacious 
as mosques or churches, and erected, ac- 
cording to the practice of rich Moham- 
medans, by persons now living, to receive 
their remains hereafter. Botharetawdry, 
but costly and curious. On the top of 
one of them are two cupolas, shaped 
like beehives, covered with gilding ; and 
inside the tomb is a model of the Kaaba 
at Mecca, of extreme sanctity, as being 
formed of Mecca earth. .In the other is 
a model of Hosein’s tomb at Bagdad, 
such as those which the Shiites carry 
about the streets at the Mohurrum, and 
afterwards break in pieces and bury. 
The Chauk (market) is worth seeing, from 
the great crowd of buyers and sellers, 
the picturesque variety of costume, and 
the piles of goods heaped up in the 
open shops, again recalling the Arabian 
Nights. The assertion that the people 
scowl at Europeans as they pass with 
looks of hatred and defiance, appeared 
to us entirely fictitious. We, at least, 
observed nothing of the kind. 

We must omit in this brief sketch 
the names of many buildings, only too 
mournfully familiar to Englishmen from 
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the records of the mutiny, and return to 
the point from which we originally 
started, and briefly notice two neigh- 
bouring buildings, the Dilkhoosha and 
the Martiniére. The first (Heart's 
Delight) is a villa of the ex-king, much 
gilt and ornamented, in style something 
like a French chateau, standing in a 
beautiful park ; and it was the point from 
which the siege operations of March may 
be said to have begun, for it was seized 
and occupied by the British troops, 
while the Martiniére was the nearest 
point in the hands of the enemy. This 
latter was once also a villa, named Con- 
stantia, belonging to General Claude 
Martin, an eccentric Frenchman, in the 
service of the kings of Oudh, who died 
early in this century ; but now, by the 
liberality of its former owner, it has 
become a richly endowed, and very use- 
ful school. It is a strange tasteless 
structure, with a number of statues on 
the roof and tops of the verandahs, 
many of which have been smashed by 
the English guns from the Dilkhoosha. 
In front is a large piece of water, with 
a column in the middle, and under the 
building is the body of the founder, 
interred there by his own desire, so that 
the house might be polluted in Moham- 
medan eyes, and not turned from scho- 
lastic purposes into a palace for a king 
or some of his Begums. There is now 
nothing over his grave but a plain tomb, 
covered with a slab of white marble ; the 
inscription, bust, painted figures of 
grenadiers, and other ornaments with 
which it was decorated, were destroyed 
by the mutineers. He left all his pro- 
perty to found schools—one here, one at 
Calcutta, the third at his native city of 
Lyons. The Calcutta Martinitre edu- 
cates Christian boys and girls; that of 
Lucknow substitutes for the girls a well- 
taught native department. The system 
of education is excellent, and reflects 
great credit on the late principal, Mr. 
Schilling, who, with his sister and sixty- 
threeof his pupils, took refuge in the Resi- 
dency, and distinguished himself by his 
management of them under circum- 
stances in which few schoolmasters were 
ever placed before ; no less than in the 
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quiet days of an ordinary half-year. 
“ Besides assisting in the defence of the 
“ post, the boys were made useful inevery 
“way. Some attended other garrisons 
“ in the capacity of domestics, and others 
“ were employed in fanning and attend- 
“ ing upon the sick in hospital. Clean- 
“ liness was enforced ; and, by measures 
“ carefully taken, the health of the boys 
‘* was preserved tolerably good throughout 
“ the siege.” Probably under such disci- 
pline they learned more precious lessons 
than could have been furnished by the 
Latin and mathematics which they missed. 
Their master has been rewarded for his 
services by a large grant of land in the 
north of Oudh ; and we hope that he will 
be as useful among the peasantry of his 
estate as he was among the boys of his 
college. 

Our last sight in Lucknow was an 
impressive one. As we left it we stopped 
at the Alumbagh, the famous palace and 
garden, a little to the south of the city, 
and there we visited Havelock’s grave. 
A large stone slab, destined to receive a 
monument, under a mango-tree, marks 
the spot where he lies, and a piece of 
metal fastened to the tree bears his 
name. We may hope that the future 
tomb will be in better taste than those 
which deform the burial-ground at the 
Residency. A simple, solid monument, 
with name, date, and some text of Scrip- 
ture which was specially prized by him 
when living, should record the memory 
of the great commander, whose grave 
and stern, yet affectionate character, 
recalls to our recollection the best and 
most truly Christian among the Puritan 
heroes of the seventeenth century, and 
whose whole life was an impressive com- 
mentary on his own maxim, Z'rust in 
God, and do your duty. 

And now we have left Lucknow once 
more thoroughly subjected to the rule 
of Britain. What shall we say of that 
rule? It is too late now to consider the 
annexation. For better or worse the 
deed is done, and is universally felt to 
be irrevocable. If it was in any way 
defiled by fracta fides, if any advantage 
was taken of the ignorance of the king, 

». } Gubbins, p. 248. 
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and the non-ratification of the treaty, we 
can only say that the punishment which 
befel us was terrible, and pray God to for- 
give the past,and to bless thefuture. But 
that it was necessary, either virtually or 
actually, to suppress the upstart and 
degraded dynasty which misgoverned 
Oudh, can hardly be doubted. Colonel 
Sleeman’s book alone proves it, though 
he did not recommend the positive 
annexation of the kingdom. And, if 
there is truth in the following extract, 
written by one who knows Oudh well, 
it is plain that even in the short space 
between the annexation and the mutiny 
our rule bore some good fruit :— 

“ When we entered Oudh, its dacoits, 
“ or professional robbers, were reckoned 
“ by hundreds, and many of the richest 
“ tracts lay waste for miles. Our officers 
“reported that they had ridden for 
“ twenty miles, in some directions, over 
“ the richest soil, without seeing a field 
“or a village. Where were those by 
“ whom the land had before been tilled ? 
“ Where were the teeming thousands of 
**@udh? They were to be found in all 
“ the adjacent British districts, whither 
“ they had fled to escape the grinding 
“ exactions ‘and unrelenting tyranny of 
“ theirown land. In those new districts 
“ they had cleared the forest, raised new 
“ villages, and acquired valuable proper- 
“ties. Before these military mutinies 
“ began, after a brief tenure of thirteen 
“ months, how changed was the scene ! 
“ All those numerous dacoits had become 
“ peaceable subjects, residing in the 
“ ancestral homes from which violence 
“had driven them. Thousands of the 
“ cultivators had returned to reclaim 
“ their long deserted lands ; and every- 
“‘ where new dwellings were rising, vil- 
“ lages reappearing, and new wells were 
“being dug.... Riding in January, 
“ 1857, through a well-cultivated neigh- 
“ bourhood, I drew up in a field where 
“a peasant was ploughing, to ask him 
“ what rent he had engaged to pay for 
“the land. He named a very low one ; 
“ and, on my expressing doubt as to the 
“ correctness of his reply, ‘Sir,’ cried 
“the man, ‘who would give much for 
“a field which has not been tilled for 
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“twenty years?’ I found, on inquiry, 
“that the field belonged to a neigh- 
“ bouring village, the inhabitants of 
“ which had long resisted the endeavours 
“ of a powerful taloogdar to take pos- 
“ session of their property. At last he 
“had prevailed, had fired the village, 
“ and slain many of the proprietors. I 
“‘ rode through the village, which exhi- 
“ bited little more than bare mud walls. 
“...A few of the old proprietors met 
“me. They pointed to their desolate 
“ abode, but they told me, with bright- 
“ened aspect, that they had now 
“ recovered possession of their own, and 
“ that all would be well.” ! 

And, since the suppression of the 
mutiny, a wise statesmanship has re- 
moved from Oudh one of the blots of 
our Indian administration. It has often 
been urged that, however just and mer- 
ciful our rule may be compared with 
that of our Mohammedan predecessors, 
yet we are not doing our duty, unless 
we train the people to independent 
action, and help them to realize the idea 
and duties of anation. But this cannot 
be done while all authority is in the 
hands of Europeans, while no posts 
of influence and activity are open to the 
natives, and nothing is left to them but 
the too congenial employment of money- 
making. English constitutionalists have 
proposed as a remedy for this evil, to 
place a few Hindus and Mohammedans 
in that somewhat anomalous body, the 
Legislative Council—a measure probably 
harmless enough as far as the govern- 
ment of India is concerned, and perhaps 
of some use as bringing natives into con- 
tact with European statesmen and legis- 
lators ; yet certainly encouraging that 

1 Gubbins, p. 430. 
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love of talk, of words without deeds, 
and theories without practice, which is 
one of the principal evils of the national 
character. But the fiat of Lord Can- 
ning has just ratified a policy, suggested 
by Sir Henry Lawrence, and carried out 
by Mr. Wingfield, the able and energetic 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh. Such of 
the taloogdars, or great landholders, as 
show themselves worthy of confidence, 
are to have the powers of magistrates in 
their own domains, and under the aus- 
pices of Sir Robert Montgomery ; the 
same privileges have been granted to the 
loyal Rajas and Sirdars of the Punjab. 
This is exactly that initiation into the 
art of practical government ‘which is 
required, A definite political position 
and appropriate duties are assigned to 
the natural aristocracy of the country. 
If any of the new magistrates - abuse 
this power, they must be suspended 
from office; and, in the discharge of 
their functions, they must for a time 
be watched and controlled by English 
civilians. But we will hope that, by 
God’s blessing, the confidence thus 
reposed in them, and the sense of 
responsibility which always follows from 
it, except in natures utterly degraded, 
will be of signal service to India, and, 
by awakening a consciousness of national 
life, will furnish an important element 
in work which, as we trust, is slowly 
but surely carried on by education, by 
contact with European thought and 
civilization, by the discipline of law 
and order, and by the labours and 
prayers of all true-hearted Christians, 
whether actually preaching Christ's 
Gospel, or showing forth its power and 
holiness by their lives. 
G. E. L. C. 
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THE OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, AND DUBLIN MISSION TO CENTRAL 
AFRICA: NEWS OF THE MISSION, AND OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Tue opening up of central Africa to com- 
merce, Christianity, and civilization— 
such is the aim into which all enter- 
prises of African adventure, and all spe- 
culations about Africa, have recently 
resolved themselves; and, when Dr. 
Livingstone left England with his party, 
in March, 1858, it was with a precon- 
ceived notion as to one particular route 
by which this object might be effected. 
“T expect,” he said, “to find for myself 
“ no large fortune in that country; nor do 
‘* L expect to explore any large portions of 
“anew country; but I do hope to find, 
“through that part of the country which 
“ T have already explored, a pathway by 
“means of the river Zambezi, which 
“ may lead to highlands where Europeans 
“may form a settlement, and where, by 
“opening up communication, and esta- 
‘*blishing commercial intercourse with 
“the natives of Africa, they may slowly, 
“but not the less surely, impart to the 
‘people of that country the knowledge 
** and the inestimable blessings of Chris- 
“ tianity.” 

Among the agencies organized in pro- 
secution of this object, that which 
exists under the name of “ the Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin Mission,” pos- 
sesses, both on its own account, and 
from its close connexion with Dr. Living- 
stone’s continued labours, a special claim 
on public interest, The Mission grew 
out of visits paid by Dr. Livingstone, 
while he was here, to the two English 
universities. Without detailing the 
successive steps, suffice it to say that, 
after preliminary meetings and consul- 
tations in Oxford, Cambridge, and Lon- 
don, held prior to February, 1860, and 
in which such men as Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. Beresford Hope, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Robert Cecil, 
the Bishops of London, Oxford, and St. 
David's, Dr. Whewell, Professor Sedg 
wick, Professor Jeremie, Dr. Heurtley, 
the Dean of Westminster, and the late 


Archdeacon Hardwick, took an active 
part, an Association was formed for sus- 
taining a Mission to Central Africa, in 
the joint names of the two universities, 
and that the scheme was afterwards 
extended so as to admit the University 
of Dublin, and thus represent, through 
the universities, the united Church of 
England and Ireland. The basis of the 
Mission and its plan of operations were 
arranged as follows :—Money was to be 
raised for the establishment of the Mis- 
sion, and for its support for five years. 
The Mission was to consist of six clergy- 
men, with a bishop at their head, together 
with a medical man, a staff of artizans, 
&c. While the primary object of the Mis. 
sion was to be, “to spread Christianity 
“among the untaught people of Central 
“ Africa,” it was to “recognise the im- 
“portance of commerce and civilization 
“in developing the natural resources, 
“and in elevating the inhabitants of 
“these regions ;’ and it was to help 
in the suppression of domestic slavery 
in Africa, and of the slave-trade between 
Africa and other countries. Avoiding 
interference with the work of other Mis- 
sionary Societies, it was to have for its 
own aim, not so much the formation of 
a Christian colony, as the settling of 
Missionaries “among the natives under 
“the protection of their chiefs,” so as 
“by mere teaching and influence, to 
“help to build up native Christian 
“states.” Finally, the special scene of 
operations in Africa was left undeter- 
mined ; and, in this matter, the advice 
of Dr. Livingstone was to be waited for. 
The result of these resolutions, duly 
and gradually carried into effect, was, 
that in December, 1860, a party, con- 
sisting of Archdeacon Mackenzie (a man 
who has forgone, for the. life of a Mis- 
sionary, all the prospects at home follow- 
ing on a brilliant University career), 
the Rev. L. J. Proctor, the Rev. H. C. 
Scudamore, Horace Waller, Esq., natu- 
m2 
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ralist and lay superintendent, S. A. 
Gamble and J. Adams, artizans, together 
with several blacks, as interpreters, &c. 
were collected in Capetown, ready to 
set out for the Zambezi. Livingstone’s 
vessel, the Pioneer, having arrived at 
the Cape, from England, a portion of 
the party set out, in company with 
it, in the Sidon; and, on the 8th of 
January, 1861, they were followed, in 
H.M. steamer, Zyra, by Mr. Mackenzie 
and the rest—Mr. Mackenzie having, a 
few days before, been consecrated in the 
cathedral at Capetown as “ Missionary 
“ Bishop to the tribes dwelling in the 
“neighbourhood of the Lake Nyassa 
“and River Shire.” It was Bishop 
Mackenzie’s hope, on his leaving the 
Cape, to meet Livingstone at the mouth 
of the Zambezi, ascend that river with 
him in the steamer, and then disem- 
bark to commence the labours of the 
Mission at some point which Living- 
stone would assist in indicating, but 
which would probably be “ near the 
“ River Shire or the Lake Nyassa, from 
“ which it flows.” How far that hope 
was fulfilled, and what has been the 
history of the Mission hitherto, will 
be seen from the following extracts, 
which we are permitted to make from 
a manuscript letter from the Rev. R. 
Rowley, who set out from England to 
join the Mission, and who, arriving at 
Capetown the day after Bishop Macken- 
zie’s departure, was fortunately enabled 
to overtake him at Natal, and join him 
in the Lyra. 


“We sighted the Sidon about one o'clock, 
P.M., on the 7th of February, and anchored a 
short distance from her [on the Zambezi coast] 
about three hours afterwards, Captain Old- 
field and the Bishop went on board of her at 
once. When they returned we learned that 
three of our party, who had come up by her, 
had been on shore several days, and that since 
then she had had no communication with 
them. A brisk gale was blowing, a heavy sea 
running; and by the aid of a glass we could 
see a tremendous surf on the bar of the Zam- 
bezi, and the Pioneer safely moored in the 
smooth water behiud it. It was very evident 
she had no intention of coming out to us that 
night. Of Livingstone the Sidon knew no- 
thing. 

“My first impressions of the Zambezi and 
the neighbouring coast were by no means 


pleasant. The hopes one had entertained that 
commerce with the interior could be effected 
through the Zambezi were soon blown away. 
Nothing can be more unpromising than the 
low shelving coast covered with mangrove ; 
nothing more impracticable for ordinary com- 
mercial purposes than the entrance to the 
river. No ships would care, considering the 
frequency of bad weather there, and the bad 
anchorage ground, to go within three miles of 
the land; we anchored seven miles from the 
shore, and then had but seven and a half fa- 
thoms of water. Livingstone, with his con- 
tempt for danger, energy of purpose, and 
intuitive knowledge of the best thing to be 
done on every emergency, cannot well under- 
stand the difficulties experienced by ordinarily 
endowed men in getting over the bar of the 
river; but, as there are not many Livingstones 
in the world, and a great many ordinarily 
endowed men, it is very certain that, whatever 
the moral and religious future of the poor 
people in the interior may be, their commer- 
cial position will not be much improved unless 
some better communication with them is 
opened, They may be able to produce cotton, 
sugar, hemp, ivory, and many other things in 
abundance,—they would do so,—but their pro- 
ducts will never find their way into Europe 
unless a happier highway for their exports 
and imports be discovered. Sailors have a 
perfect horror of the Zambezi and its neigh- 
bourhood, and they have good reason for their 
dislike. . . . Small steam-boats, drawing but 
a few feet of water, might not find the bar 
impassable save in rough weather; but even 
they would require’a very skilful pilotage ; for 
the channel is often shifting, and then they 
might come to grief on a sand-bank, although 
fortified against the assaults of the breakers, 
Altogether, it must be a very large profit in- 
deed, much larger than is ever likely to be 
acquired, that would tempt commercial men to 
encounter the difficulties of the Zambezi.” 


It was not without considerable de- 
lay and difficulty that the party were 
able to effect their landing on this un- 
promising beach ; but, when they did 
effect it, they found, to their infinite 
satisfaction, that Livingstone was there 
to meet them, accompanied by his bro- 
ther, Charles Livingstone, Dr. Kirk, 
and a number of Mackololo blacks. 
“ Livingstone had been there since the 
“1st of January. He had made the 
“ trifling journey of 1,000 miles on foot 
“in order to meet us, having come 
‘‘down from Linyanti.” The great 
traveller and the Missionaries had, of 
course, much to talk about on their 
meeting ; but they soon came to the 
main matter—the prospects of the 
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Mission, and the question of the place 
and locality for its first operations. 


“To my great surprise, I learnt from the 
Bishop that Livingstone was averse to our go- 
ing up to the Shire by the Zambezi. He is 
deeply impressed with the necessity existing 
for a better communication with the interior. 
Not only are the difficulties of the river and 
the land journey very great, but the Portu- 
guese, who lay claim to the river and adjoin- 
ing territory, love us not. They make little 
or no use of what they claim; but, on the 
true ‘dog in the manger’ principle, they do 
all they can to prevent any one else doing so. 
Their mode of proceeding at the mouth of the 
Zambezi is, nevertheless, very ridiculous. 
Until Livingstone proved to the contrary, 
they thought the bar impassable under any 
circumstances; but, no sooner did they learn 
that they were mistaken, than they sent down 
a party of soldiers to erect a flagstaff and cus- 
tom-house, and to keep possession in the name 
of his most sacred majesty of Portugal. At 
this present time some five or six miserable 
half-caste fellows, under the command of a 
corporal are there. Cocked-hatted and be- 
strapped to an awful extent are these poor fel- 
lows; but of such inferior physical endow- 
ments, that it would be but child’s play for 
one of our sailors to kick them all into the 
sea. They appeared to be very much afraid 
of our friends at first, and removed to a re- 
spectful distance fyom them ; but after a while 
plucked up courage, and were very anxious to 
sell them eggs, which they collect from the 
nests of the water-fowl, and beautifully-made 
wicker - baskets, which they make, and by 
which employment they vary the fearful mono- 
tony of their terrible existence. Siccard, 
their consul at Tette, the only man among 
them who appreciated the English, and had a 
friendship for Livingstone, has been removed 
to Ibo, and they seem determined to make 
our position as uncomfortable as possible. If 
located in the interior, they would not really 
molest us; for the natives hate them, and 
with reason, and they would fear to approach 
our locality ; but they could cause much an- 
noyance to any friends passing up or down the 
river: could detain them, exact an enormous 
duty from all exports or imports, and, in 
short, make us most uncomfortable. If the 
Ruvumah can be opened, the various difficul- 
ties besetting the navigation of the Zambezi 
would be obviated. It has no bar; it pro- 
ceeds from the locality of Lake Nyassi, the 
very spot we wish to occupy ; and it is beyond 
Portuguese territory. Some think it neutral 
ground; but there can be little doubt, from 
all I hear, that it belongs to the Emperor of 
Zanzibar. From him or his successors ‘no 
molestation is dreaded; for, judging by all 
past experience, they are only too giad to cul- 
tivate the friendship of Europeans—of Eng- 
lishmen, especially—and would gladly permit 
ingress and egress wherever we pleased. Liv- 


ingstone, therefore, proposed that, instead of 
proceeding up the Shire, as originally intended, 
we should accompany him up the Ruvumah in 
the Pioneer. His reasons for doing so were : 
(1), He had great hopes that we should find 
the Ruvumah affording an unimpeded com- 
munication with the sea, and that the interior 
could be easier penetrated by it than by the 
Zambezi. (2), That this was the most un- 
healthy season of the year; that we were 
without a doctor ; were ignorant of the symp- 
toms preceding the fever, and not skilful in 
its treatment; that we should be obliged to 
wait some time in the valley of the Shire, the 
most unhealthy place we could be in, before 
we could transport either ourselves or our 
stores to the high, healthy country ; and that 
the people of that locality—now that Chibisa, 
a friendly chief, had removed his tribe to ano- 
ther part of the country—were not so ami- 
ably disposed as to enable us to trust them, 
He promised, however, in the event of our not 
seeing our way clear to the acceptance of his 
proposal, to go up with us to the Shire, stay 
there with us some days, and give us during 
that time the full benefit of his advice and 
influence.” 


It was not without great reluctance 
that the Missionaries gave in to Living- 
ptone’s views :— 


“A council, consisting of Captain Oldfield 
[of the Lyra], who takes a most lively interest 
in the success of the Mission, and has done 
much to forward its success, Drs. Livingstone 
and Kirk, the Bishop, Proctor, Scudamore, 
myself, and Waller, were called in the poop, and 
the momentous question debated. It appeared 
that we did not comprehend at first the full 
force of Livingstone’s objections to our going 
up the Shire at this time, or until the Ruvumah 
had been tried. He said, after we had arrived 
at the Murchison Falls, the highest point we 
could get by the steamer, that the difficulties 
of transit would be so great as to amount 
almost to an impossibility, unless we could 
command a great deal of native labour ; that 
the natives of that district were churlish, 
would do nothing for us, had even refused 
his presents; that we could not leave any 
portion of our stores behind us, but should 
be forced to leave a guard, supposing a 
of us, with a portion of our stores and - 
gage, pushed our way up to the high land; 
and that the present time of year was so un- 
healthy that, unless we were with those in the 
valley of the Shire, or some one else well versed 
in the fever treatment, the most fatal conse- 
quences would ensue. Dr. Kirk gave similar 
testimony. Both were evidently concerned for 
our safety, and seemed to consider themselves 
responsible for our welfare. Not a particle 
of selfishness was observable in anything they 
advanced. No doubt they were both anxious 
to see what could be done with the Ruvumah ; 
it has been Livingstone’s hope for a long time. 
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He appears to Jove the country for which he 
has done and suffered so much, and, conse- 
quently, those who come forward to help him; 
and it was manifest that, however much he 
desired to commence at once the exploration 
of the Ruvumah, nothing but the tenderest 
interest for our safety and welfare induced 
him to persuade us from going up the Zam- 
bezi there and then. Two more noble, dis- 
interested, trustworthy, and Christian men, 
than Livingstone and Kirk, it would be hard 
to find. They deserve to work together; and, 
as eye meets eye, you can see that their labour 
has been to them, in more senses than one, a 
real labour of love. Still, it seemed to the 
Bishop, to Scudamore, to me, and to Captain 
Oldfield also, that the difficulties alluded to 
were scarcely greater than we had anticipated 
before coming out, and that the consequences 
of uncertainty and delay might really prove 
more injurious to us. The Bishop put the 
peculiarity of our position as mere Christian 
Missionaries very forcibly before Livingstone ; 
spoke of us as having left active and useful 
labour in England, and how anxious we were 
not to lead any longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary the comparatively useless life forced upon 
us during the last four or five months; and, 
although he had unlimited confidence in all of 
us, expressed a fear that the uncertainty and 
delay might, despite ourselves, expose us to 
much that it were well to avoid— might really 
injuriously influence those who would other- 
wise follow us, and cause our friends at home 
much anxiety. Livingstone replied that he 
did not anticipate any ill consequences would 
result from the delay—at the most it would 
be but a three months’ delay. We need not 
all come up the Ruvumah. The greater part 
of us could stay at the Island of Johanna, one 
of the Comoros, a most healthy place, where 
we could acquire the Makoa language, the very 
language needed for our missionary work, and 
where we could also make ourselves acquainted 
with the habits and tone of thought of the 
natives, and many other ,things equally 
necessary for us to know. I then asked 
Livingstone if it really was his deliberate 
opinion, that in going up to the Shire now, 
we should be exposing ourselves tu more than 
ordinary risk, and a risk greater than he could 
sanction. He said it was. I then called his 
attention to the possibility, the probability, of 
the Ruvumah expedition not realizing all he 
hoped from it, and asked him, in that event, 
what course he would advise us to adopt. 
“Come back to the Zambezi,” said he; “ it 
would then be the most healthy season of the 
year.” But I suggested that, even if that were 
so, other difficulties, upon his showing, still 
remained—the difficulties arising from the ill 
will of the people in the valley of the Shire, 
and in the getting of our stores and baggage 
to the high lands. He replied that we should 
then be a stronger party, that he and his would 
be with us to help us, that we should have the 
benefit of their experience, not only in fever, 
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but in all else; the Makololo with him could 
help us, and, though the difficulties we should 
have to encounter would really be very great, 
still, it being the healthy season of the year, 
and, with our united efforts, he had little doubt 
but that we should get readily over them. 
That once accomplished, the path of those who 
followed us would be much easier. He clung, 
however, to the notion, that we should not 
need to come back, but that the Ruvumah 
would prove to be the best channel of com- 
munication with theinterior. To act contrary 
to this advice, considering with what authority 
it was given, would have been a very daring 
thing. I felt—I am also sure that the Bishop 
and others of us felt—that we would give any- 
thing if the Doctor had said You can and ought 
to go up, despite what you will encounter ; 
but, as he would not say that, and in my heart 
I believe he had good reason for not saying it, 
we could do nothing else but follow his advice. 
The sacrifice, and it really is a sacrifice, we 
have made of our own feelings, in doing this 
will secure Livingstone to us by stronger ties 
than would have been possible had we acted 
otherwise. And to have the hearty, living 
co-operation of such a man, in a country he 
has made his own, will be most invaluable to 
us. Had we gone up to the Shire by way of 
Zambezi after his protest against our doing so, 
and anything unusually painful had befallen 
us, friends at home might have seid—without 
reason, perhaps—but still they might and 
would have said, 

“*Here, by the good Providence of God, 
these people met with the only man on the face 
of the earth who was ina position to advise 
them for the best ; in order to do this he had 
travelled a thousand miles ; he did advise them, 
they rejected his advice; and their fall is only 
the natural result of their presumption and 
folly.’ 

“We gave in to Livingstone—he pledging 
himself to fetch us from Johanna within three 
months, and to go with us up to the Nyassi 
district either by way of the Ruvumah or the 
Zambezi and Shire. 1t was arranged that the 
Bishop and one other should accompany the 
expedition, and the Bishop selected me for his 
companion. 

‘Details relative to the departure of the 
three ships were soon arranged. The Pioneer 
was to proceed at once to the Ruvumah, the 
Lyra and the Sidon to Johanna. The Lyra 
was to be at Johanna first, where she would 
land our stores, and those of our party in her 
who would stay behind, and then run over to 
the Ruvumah with the Bishop and myself, and 
coal and stores for the Pioneer. The Sidon 
would land the rest of our party, and the 
remainder of our stores at Johanna, and would 
also go over to the Ruvumah with coal for the 
future use of the Pioneer ; and then we were to 
be left to our own resources.” 


The remainder of Mr. Rowley’s letter 
describes the voyage to Johanna, where 
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the Lyra arrived Feb. 21, and gives an 
account of what the Missionaries saw 
and did in that and other islands of 
the Comoro group. As these islands 
are tolerably well known, however, by 
previous descriptions, the only other 
extract we shall make from Mr. Rowley’s 
letter is one referring less to them than 
to the general anticipations and specula- 
tions of the Missionaries respecting their 
African enterprise. 


“T used to think that we had been in too 
great a hurry to leave England—that it would 
have been better had we delayed our depuar- 
ture for some months. But circumstances 
have been so ordered that we appear to have 
come out at a happy moment. We may fail 
in the grand objects we have in view ; humanly 
speaking, as I have before said, the chances 
are greatly against us. We have to contend 
against the power and reminiscences of ages of 
heathenism, and we have to fight against a prin- 
ciple which cupidity has made all-but impreg- 
nable. Central and Eastern Africa are exciting 
great interest in the minds of more than one 
class of people at this present moment; and it 
seems more and more necessary, as we get 
better acquainted with the object, that an 
effort, somewhat different from what has been 
already made, should at once be made to raise 
the natives of these places to a higher standard 
of existence than they had at present obtained, 
before others, with motives less worthy, suc- 
ceed in corrupting them irretrievably. Unless 
we, or those who will, I trust, follow us, succeed 
in persuading the natives to provide them- 


selves by their own labour with the European 
comforts now becoming day by day more 
desirable to them—unless we can convert 
them to Christ—slavery must become as uni- 
versal here as it was, and is on the western 
coast ; there is no help for it. The British 
government is the only government in the 
world really in earnest about the suppression 
of the slave trade; yet, in order to avoid em- 
broilment with other powers, the ‘instructions’ 
supplied to our naval commanders are so am- 
biguously framed that efforts of our cruisers 
are really paralysed—for, unless a man shrinks 
not from a responsibility which intimidates 
men of ordinary calibre, successful action is 
almost an impossibility. No less than 19,000 
slaves were exported last year from Zanzibar 
and Ibo. It is said, with what truth I can’t 
say, that as many as 600 vessels are employed 
in the slave trade on the eastern coast of 
Africa. Many of them can be no more than 
Arab dhows; but some are vessels of large 
tonnage, fitted, without regard to expense, 
with every appliance for successful traffic ; and 
nine-tenths of these vetsels are American. To 
keep this fleet of the devil in check we have 
some five or six cruisers, fettered and ham- 
pered by the before-mentioned ‘ instructions,’ ” 


The letter from which the above ex- 
tracts are taken is dated “ H.M.S. Lyra, 
Zaoudsi, Mayotte, Feb. 27, 1861.” At 
that date, therefore, the Missionaries 
were still among the Comoro Islands, 
waiting to return to the continent, and 
begin their labours according to the 
plan agreed upon between them and 
Dr. Livingstone. 


A MYTH ABOUT THE NIGHTINGALES. 


Wuat spirit moves the quiring nightingales 

To utter forth their notes so rich and clear ? 
What purport hath their music which prevails 
At midnight, thrilling all the silent air? 

’Tis said, some weeks before the hen-birds land 
Upon our shores, their tuneful mates appear, 
And in that space, by hope and sorrow spanned, 
Their choicest melodies are ours to hear: 

And is itso? For solace till they meet 

Do these low calls and answers haunt the grove ! 
Do these wild voices, round me and above, 

Of amorous forethought and condolence treat ? 
Well may such lay be sweetest of the sweet, 
That aims to fill the intervals of love ! 
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THE RAINBOW. 
Farner of all! Thou dost not hide thy bond 


As one that would disclaim it. 


On the cloud, 


Or springing fount, or torrent’s misty shroud, 
Lord of the waters! are Thy tokens found : 
Thy promise lives about the ambient air, 

And, ever ready, at a moment's call, 

Reports itself in colours fresh and fair : 

And, where St. Lawrence rushes to his fall, 
All-watchful, Thou dost tend his angry breath, 


Infusing it with rainbows ! 


One and all 


The floods of this green earth attest thy faith, 
The cloud, the fount, and torrent’s watery wall ; 
And, badged with sweet remembrancers, they say, 
“ My word, once given, shall never pass away.” 


GrasBy VICARAGE. 


THE AMERICAN 


CHARLES TURNER. 


CRISIS. 


BY J. M. LUDLOW.! 


A orisis without parallel is convulsing 
the Western Hemisphere. The grandest 
republic that the world ever saw has 
cleft asunder by the midst. The second 
great family of the Anglo-Saxon race 
has turned its arms against itself. On 
the issue of the struggle hang the des- 
tinies of a whole continent— probably 
of every English dependency—to a great 
extent, that of the world. ' 

Yet England stands puzzled and be- 
wildered before this spectacle. Her 
sight seems to have become contracted 
by the blessedly small proportions of 
her own internal contests, in which the 
fates of government run as yet on some 
microscopic question of excise or cus- 
toms. Startled up from such discus- 


? It will be understood that the views 
in this paper are offered only as those of 
the individual writer ; but it is believed that 
the expression, by a competent authority, 
of views on the American question so much 
more strong and determinate than have yet 
appeared in this country, cannot but do good, 
whether one is led wholly to agree with them 
or not.—Ep, 


sions, she looks on, and has not yet 
realized the gigantic character of pre- 
sent Transatlantic events. Her press, 
large and little, mostly confines itself to 
sanctimonious lamentations over the 
wretchedness of civil war, or philo- 
sophic sneers at the combatants’ folly, 
or embraces both in a characteristic 
combination of pharisaic self-righteous- 
ness with doctrinaire self-sufficiency. 
The leading journal affects not to be 
able to see what the Americans are 
fighting about, and chuckles at “ Mr. 
President Lincoln’s” inability to enforce 
a threatened blockade. The whole mer- 
cantile community seems absorbed in the 
single consideration of how its yearly 
provision of cotton shall be got in. A 
minister of state for foreign affairs seems 
to think that his part is played if he 
insists on the letter of the law of na- 
tions, as to the effectiveness of a block- 
ade. A queen’s proclamation treats both 
parties to the conflict as “belligerent 
states.” a 
Perhaps the mere fact that the North 
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is the focus of the religious life of Ame- 
rica should alone suffice to make our own’ 
religious men pause before condemning 
the wickedness of the North in this con- 
flict ; as the fact that the North is equally 
the centre of America’s thrift, energy, 
worldly wisdom, industry, trade, capital, 
should suffice to make our moneyed 
men pause before condemning its folly. 
I believe, indeed, that this state of 
feeling, if it could be persevered in,— 
if it represented anything else than the 
mere confused waking up of a nation’s 
mind before a wholly new crisis,— 
would be as fatal to England’s sim- 
plest interests as it would be dis- 
graceful before God and man. I believe 
we have neither the right nor the power 
to stand by as passive, still less as con- 
temptuous, spectators of the conflict. I 
believe it vitally concerns us to see our 
own course as a nation in reference to it 
plainly, to enter upon it resolutely. I 
believe our part is not that of a judge 
nor of an arbiter. I believe it demands 
from us hearty and unflinching sym- 
pathy with one of the parties, and all 
support to him which can be granted 
without compromising his independence 
and his dignity. 

The first thing for us to realize fully 
is this: Slavery is the root and the 
pivot of the struggle. We have no 
right to mistake this fact, especially 
since the secession of the border Slave 
States. The word may be little pro- 
nounced at present, because, in fact, the 
question of specific African slavery is 
swallowed up in a much vaster one. 
But, without the existence of slavery, 
there would have been no such convul- 
sion; and no safe peace between the 
contending parties can ever be esta- 
blished, still less any re-union, without 
a solution of that question. Now, sla- 
very is a curse inflicted by England of 
old upon her American children ; a fatal 
sting left behind it by our colonial go- 
vernment. We cannot, as a nation, 
avoid that responsibility. We cannot 
lift up pharisaic hands at America for 
not shaking it off. "We know perfectly 
wall that emancipation had to be en- 
forced by the mother-country upon her 


small West Indian colonies, and bought 
of them in hard cash ; that they would 
never have peaceably abolished slavery 
themselves. 

But the responsibility is not only a 
traditional one ; it is an actual one, at- 
taching to every man, woman, and child 
in these kingdoms. The strength of 
slavery lies in the cotton interests of 
the South ; the strength of the cotton 
interests lies in the English demand. 
The power of the Southern slaveowners 
is altogether of modern growth. The 
founders of the American Union, to 
whatever state they might belong, looked 
upon slavery simply as a transitory evil. 
Jefferson would be stoned to-day as an 
abolitionist in Charleston. It is we—by 
our colonial mal-administration, by a 
century of misgovernment of India— 
who have fed and fostered American 
slavery. Half the tale of millions spent 
in buying the freedom of our own slaves, 
—perhaps a quarter only,—devoted in 
various ways to developing the growth 
of cotton in India and our other tropi- 
cal colonies, would probably, ere this, 
have set every American slave free. 

Let us look on, therefore, if we do no 
more, with awe, with searchings of heart. 
If the crisis goes on and gains in inten- 
sity,—if our western cotton supply should 
be indeed cut off, and half the looms in 
Lancashire have to stand idle, and want, 
with discontent and class hatreds in its 
train, to stalk wrathful, or stagger help- 
less, through the centres of our indus- 
try, it will be no chance calamity, but 
one which we have elected to encounter, 
—which we have invited by our con- 
duct,—of which it becomes us at least, 
by the straining of every nerve, of every 
prayer, to avert the recurrence. 

When we have proceeded thus far, 
the next step is clear enough. Were it 
founded on the most legitimate resist- 
ance to the most undoubted wrongs, the 
so-called Southern Confederacy has no 
right to claim our abiding sympathy. It 
represents slavery,—slavery untempered 
by any influence of allied freedom. It 
represents the perpetuation of that un- 
wholesome, unnatural, immoral state of 
things which now prevails, in which the 
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prosperity of the most important indus- 
try of the free countries of Europe rests 
on the continued perpetration of a great 
treason against God andman. It repre- 
sents, in other words, perpetual uncer- 
tainty, perpetual distrust, perpetual fear 
on the part of the slaveowners’ cus- 
tomers ; and, at the same time, the cer- 
tainty of future convulsions, of a servile 
war or wars. It represents all this, and 
more than this. It represents, inevita- 
bly, sooner or later, even if this present 
struggle should be hushed up, the terrible 
internecine grapple between the North 
and South. 

For it is childish to suppose that a 
Northern and a Southern republic could 
ever co-exist peaceably, whilst founded 
on the two opposite principles of freedom 
and slavery. The emancipation of the 
African in the South would be the only 
basis on which a peaceful separation 
could take place. Slavery cannot sub- 
sist in the neighbourhood of freedom. 
What is the only tangible ground on 
which the present separation is based ¢ 
That in spite of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
Southern slaves will escape, and are not 
always to be brought back ; above all, that 
so-called “ Personal Liberty Acts” have 
been passed, which forbid their being 
brought back from certain states. Will 
they escape less, or come back more, when 
there is no Fugitive Slave Law ?—when 
“ Personal Liberty Acts” are no longer 
contrary to a constitution that the South 
has been the first deliberately to tear 
asunder,—when the soil 6f Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Kansas, Pennsylvania 
gives, as there it is little doubt it would 
give ere long, instant legal freedom to 
the slave? Is it possible to conceive of 
a friendly partition of the “Territories” 
between the two republics? The evi- 
dence of all travellers goes to show that 
American slavery is essentially wasteful 
and depopulative. It scourges the land 
on its track ; it turns the fruitful field 
into a wilderness. And for the very 
same reason it is always ravenous for 
more space, always in quest of virgin 
soil to fasten on and to famish. Are the 
thrifty and industrious men of the North 
likely to give up to foreign slaye-owners 
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what they already grudge, and have a 
right to grudge, to their slave-holding 
countrymen ? The Kansas struggle was 
sharp enough already ; what will the 
struggle be when there are a dozen Kan- 
sases, and no possible arbiter but the 
sword? But will the struggle be only 
for the Territories? Far from it. Every 
border slave state will become a Kansas. 
Every time that the unthrifty grasp of 
slavery lets slip a patch of soil back into 
the hands of nature, there is the site of 
an energetic freeman’s future homestead. 
The process of now peaceful colonization 
from the North, which has raised up 
already an abolition party in Maryland 
and in Virginia, in Kentucky, in Mis- 
souri, will fester into an unceasing border 
warfare. Heralded no doubt too often by 
reckless champions, freedom must yet 
pursue slavery to Southward, to West- 
ward, in the track of herown wastefulness, 
till, met by the Eastward advance of 
Californian freemen, the latter be hem- 
med in on all sides. If there be separa- 
tion, twenty times must the slave-power 
turn and stand at bay; twenty times 
must there be occasion for a war far 
more dreadful, because proceeding from 
a longer-nourished spirit of mutual exas- 
peration, than the present one. No 
doubt it may be that the present conflict 
will stop after the first heats are over; 
that freedom will for the time content 
herself with taking up what may be 
termed a mere defensive position, on a 
line chiefly marked by the Potomac, the 
Ohio, the Missouri, embracing only, in 
addition to her present territory, those 
states and portions of states which by 
necessary attraction would gradually have 
been won to her. But sooner or later 
slavery, the curse of God’s earth, the 
curse of man made in God’s image, must 
be finally worsted on the American soil 
by freedom. The longer that last con- 
flict is delayed, the more dreadful, I 
repeat it, must it be. 

I know it will be insisted by some : 
True Freedom is not involved in the 
present contest. . There is a division, no 
doubt, between slave states and free. 
But the spirit of slavery is as strong in 
the free North, if not stronger, than in 
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the South. The men of colour are dis- 
regarded, despised. Only the other day 
Ohio excluded them from its citizenship. 
No one speaks of emancipation. Mr. 
Lincoln only obtained his seat upon an 
express disclaimer of any intention to 
interfere with slavery where it existed. 
—I know all this ; and yet I feel sure 
that the conflict, as it develops itself, 
will become more and more one of prin- 
ciple ; that if the coloured men of the 
North show only ordinary loyalty, it 
must sweep away more prejudices 
against them than twenty years of 
abolitionist preaching, nationalize them 
more thoroughly than twenty acts of 
congress ; above all, I feel sure that the 
issue of the conflict lies in the emancipa- 
tion of the Southern slaves.—Nothing, I 
believe, can avert that consummation, 
save a rapid and overwhelming triumph 
of the North. But the exact contrary 
may take place. The South, more dar- 
ing, more prepared, more reckless, may 
well at first have the upper-hand. I be- 
lieve that the North will shrink long, 
andshrink wisely, and shrink righteously, 
from any appeal to its natural allies, the 
slave population of the South. I believe 
that slave population is far as yet from 
being even capable of hearing such an 
appeal. I believe the consequences of it, 
when heard, will be fearful. But whether 
the North have to make it themselves in 
the last extremity, or whether, which 
seems to me more probable, the slaves 
respond beforehand to a fancied call, 
I feel convinced that sooner or later 
they will turn the scales of the struggle, 
by throwing their chains into the one or 
the other. For the South cannot meet 
at once a two-fold enemy, the men of the 
North without, its revolted slaves within. 
It is not absolutely inconceivable that, if 
hard pressed by the arms of the North, 
in a fit of desperate generosity, it might 
itself fling liberty to its slaves. If it 
does not—and I dare not hope that it 
will,—when the hour of the rising 
strikes, the victory of the North is sealed. 
I pray God it may be sealed beforehand. 
I pray God the North may resume autho- 
rity over the whole Union ere that hour, 
with so firm a grasp as to be able to mode- 
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rate the crisis of emancipation, toregulate 
its course, to check the outbursts of a real 
servile war. If it should not do so,— 
if the Secessionists baffle all its endea- 
vours,—I can see no other solution to 
the slavery question for the Southern 
Confederacy but a war of extermination 
for white or black. 

In the meanwhile, I can see no ground 
for surprise that, beyond one flight of 
Maryland slaves, no slave movements 
are yet heard of. The rigid terrorism 
which evidently prevails at the South, 
which stops almost any news from 
reaching us but such as it suits Mr. 
Jefferson Davis and his colleagues to 
communicate, has probably withheld 
till now from the mass of the slave- 
population the very fact of the struggle 
now engaged, or has completely distorted 
for them its character. But even were 
the slaves informed of its true nature, 
the most ardent abolitionist should de- 
precate any premature movement on 
their part. Their strength, at present, 
is to sit still. Their simplest policy is 
to lull every suspicion of their masters 
till, if possible, some signal advance of the 
North compels the slave-owner either to 
give in, or to put weapons in the hands 
of his slaves. That will be the African’s 
own hour. When once the freeman’s 
rifle is in his hands, let him never lay it 
down till he has secured for himself the 
rights of a freeman. It will be for him 
to choose then whether there shall be a 
Southern Confederacy or not ; and if he 
should prefer to cast his lot with his old 
masters, no longer as a thing, but as a 
man—no longer as a dependent, but as 
an equal—then indeed may the North 
accept secession, with regret indeed, but 
without fear, and with a clear conscience, 

There are those, I know, who believe, 
or affect to believe, that the work of 
emancipation may safely be trusted to 
secession itself, on the ground that 
American slavery is becoming so far 
milder in character that it must be 
looked on as undergoing a process of 
painless extinction. That, in default of 
any safer means, emancipation may be 
trusted to secession itself, I do most 
firmly believe ; for I know that the 
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God of Truth and Righteousness means 
freedom as the heritage of all His 
children, black or white ; that He will 
sooner or later secure it to all, and 
will turn to His own purposes all the 
passions, and oppressions, and vices of 
men. But that the emancipation which 
may be expected from secession, unless 
extorted by the pressure of extreme 
danger, can be anything else than that 
of fire and sword, I do not believe. 
And as to the increasing mildness of 
the slavery system of the South, let 
any one take up one of the late yearly 
reports of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society ; let him overcome the first dis- 
agreeable impression which the harsh- 
ness of its opening pages may produce ; 
let him read it to the end, and say 
whether the facts which it records do 
not make its harshest words appear 
tame. Tarrings and featherings of white 
men, of aged women ; burnings alive of 
negroes, free or slave; acquittals of mas- 
ters after the most barbarous murders of 
their slaves ; kidnappings of free coloured 
persons, of pure whites; public pro- 
posals, not only for the reopening of the 
African slave-trade, but for the general 
enslavement of poor whites, to say no- 
thing of the free coloured people ; sub- 
tleties of legal construction, tending 
to make individual emancipation im- 
possible ; such is the tale which year 
after year unrolls. Let me take, from 
the single report of 1859, only an in- 
stance or two of the last class of cases, 
as the least harrowing in detail, though 
perhaps, at bottom, not the least painful. 

A testator in Georgia bequeathed slaves 
to a legatee for life, directing that they 
should, after that, be freed, and sent to 
a free State, or to Liberia. The be- 
quest was held void under the Emanci- 
pation Acts of Georgia, because, in legal 
contemplation, its effect would be the 
instant liberation of the slaves in 
Georgia, on termination of the life- 
estate, which is contrary to the spirit 
and policy of the laws of Georgia. 

It was held of old by the Virginian 
courts, that to give slaves by will the 
choice of slavery or freedom, emanci- 
pated them utterly; and, under the 
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authority of these decisions, “ wills had 
been drawnallovertheState.” The whole 
chain of precedents was upset in 1857, 
by a decision that “slaves have no civil 
“or social rights, no legal capacity to 
“make, discharge, or assent to contracts,” 
and therefore cannot “exercise an elec- 
tion in respect to manumission.” Con- 
sequently, to give them the choice of 
freedom was to perpetuate their slavery. 
This new jurisprudence took a further 
step in the following year. A lady, 
whose will had been framed with the 
utmost care, and pronounced flawless 
by a Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
directed that her slaves should be freed 
on the lst January, 1858, and sent, at 
the expense of the estate, to Liberia, or 
to any free state; but, she added, “if 
“any of them shall prefer to remain 
“in Virginia, it is my desire that they 
“shall be permitted to select their 
“ owners from among my relations.” It 
was at first held by the court that the 
slaves were free, unless they declined 
their freedom ; but, on appeal, the de- 
cision was reversed, and it was ruled 
that the slaves, having no legal capacity 
to make the choice proposed to them, 
were still in slavery. 

So far from the slavery of the South 
having become milder, there is every evi- 
dence to show that both the written law 
of slavery and the judicial construction 
of that law has grown uniformly harsher 
and harsher. And wherever slavery 
now extends, it carries with it all its 
latest and harshest features. New 
Mexico, for instance, has started into 
existence, not only on the basis of a 
recognition of slavery, but of a total 
prohibition of emancipation. And what 
reasonable man can doubt that, should 
secession succeed in establishing itself, 
the mere necessities of self-defence must 
force the South more and more rapidly 
down the same dreadful, and finally 
desperate course } that the absolute for- 
biddance of emancipation, the enslave- 
ment of the whole free coloured popula- 
tion, and eventually of the poor whites, 
and, unless the slave-breeding states of 
the Northern border should maintain a 
pre-eminence which the mere fact of 
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their later secession must have already 
greatly impaired, the reopening of the 
African Slave-trade, are among its 
necessary results ? 

Beside such gigantic evils, the mere 
question of intellectual development 
shrinks into paltriness. Yet we may not 
forget that the struggle of the North 
with the South is that of civilization 
with barbarism, of light with darkness. 
The invaluable works of Mr. Olmsted 
show clearly that slavery is absolutely 
destructive of any system of general 
education ; that the “thinning of the 
white population which it produces for- 
bids all instruction to the poorer whites ; 
that the ignorance of the children even 
of well-to-do landowners places them be- 
low the level of the artizan’s son of the 
North. As to literature, beyond a sys- 
tem of journalism which must be one- 
sided under pain of extinction, the South 
has and can have none. If it gives 
birth to a man of genius anywhere, he 
must necessarily take up his abode at 
the North, for the South has neither 
eyes to read, nor ears to hear, what he 
writes or says. Where are the Lowells, 
Longfellows, Bryants; where the Har- 
riet Stowes, Hawthornes, Coopers, 
Holmeses ; where the Channings, Emer- 
sons, Theodore Parkers of the South ? 
Where are its men of science,—beyond 
here and there a physiologist, bent upon 
an anatomical demonstration of the right 
of human oppression, or upon resolving 
the sufferings and degradation of slavery 
into forms of medical pathology, and 
ticketing them with Latin names? This 
gradual quenching of human enlighten- 
ment can only proceed at a more rapid 
rate, if the South come out of the con- 
flict victorious. More and more it must 
become a mere oligarchy, in which not 
only power, but knowledge, and morality 
even, must become the mere privilege of 
the few. For the sake of the South 
itself, the speedy and complete triumph 
of the North is a thing to be earnestly 
prayed for. 

But I have hitherto treated the so- 
called Southern Confederacy on its own 
ground, as a slave state indeed, but as 
one having a right to exist. Has it such 
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aright? I declare that in all history 
I know of no instance of such shameful 
national deceit, falsehood, and hypocrisy 
as that upon which it is founded. There 
have been ere this, God knows, foul and 
shameless usurpations of power without 
number; but such usurpations have 
been the crimes of single men. The 
Southern Confederacy, if it subsists, will 
offer the unheard-of spectacle of a people 
born to national existence with a lie on 
its lips, and the fruits of robbery in its 
hand. 

For this so-called Southern Confede- 
racy is nothing but a successful Southern 
conspiracy. ‘Thanks to the seltish indo- 
lence of the North, the slave-power had 
succeeded in making itself dominant in 
the Union. For a whole generation 
nearly, with scarcely a break here and 
there, it had held the Federal authority 
in its hands. The time came when the 
eyes of the North were opened by the 
too unblushing encroachments of the 
South. The North woke up from its 
lethargy, and in the last struggle but 
one for the Presidency gave the South a 
warning which it was too astute to neg- 
lect. Had the election of Colonel Fre- 
mont been carried, we should perhaps 
have never heard of secession. But in 
his place there was seated in the Presi- 
dent’s chair a politician the most con- 
temptible, assuredly, that ever filled the 
chair of Washington (I forget neither 
Mr. Polk nor Mr. Tyler in using these 
words). Mr. Buchanan’s term of office 
seems to have had no other practical 
effect than that of enabling the South to 
organize the most gigantic treason that the 
world ever saw. The plans of the con- 
spirators were ripe when the time came 
for him to sink out of office. They had 
for them all the experience of stateman- 
ship. Every office was filled with their 
creatures, Almost every military post 
of danger within their limits was held 
by men whom they could trust. The 
Southern arsenals were filled with the 
whole matériel of war. Much of the 
navy was safe, as we have seen, in’ a 
Virginian dock-yard. And so, when 
1860 had fulfilled the promise of 1856, 
when Fremont’s republican minority 
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had swelled into a majority for Lincoln, 
they had nothing to do but to throw off 
the mask, and send forth their procla- 
mations of nationality— 


“Stuffed out with big preamble, empty 
words, 

And adjurations of the God in 
heaven.” 


I believe that much unfair criticism has 
been expended on President Lincoln 
for his conduct in this crisis. For my- 
self, I have confidence in “Old Abe.” 
I thank God that the ruling hand in the 
North is his, and not that of some elo- 
quent politician like Mr. Seward, whose 
coaxing speeches to the South have re- 
ceived so blunt a reply from the Colum- 
biads of Charleston. Mr. Lincoln’s 
position has been one of unexampled 
difficulty. He found himself with the 
barren title and loose authority of Pre- 
sident, in a capital contained within a 
slave state, and close upon the borders 
of a revolted one, without an army, 
almost without a navy, the head of an 
administration filled with traitors. Army, 
navy, administration, he has had all 
three to organize at once, in the face of 
the enemy ; he, the log-splitter of the 
West, matched against the practised 
statesmen of the South. I see no reason 
to doubt that he has acted manfully and 
judiciously till now. His proclamations 
have seemed to me always marked by 
plainness and directness—in short, by 
every quality which the Zimes has denied 
them to possess. He has succeeded in 
putting the South in the wrong at every 
step. He has maintained the border- 
states in their allegiance long enough to 
show that the primary justification 
alleged for secession,—want of protection 
to slaves,—is a falsehood, since the states 
whose slaves have most facilities,—I 
might say have alone facilities,—for 
escape, are precisely those which have 
stayed longest in the Union. South 
Carolina, surrounded by slave territory 
except on its sea-board, was the first to 
secede ; not one of the seven gulf-states 
has to endure on its internal frontier the 
polluting touch of freedom. Virginia's 
secession is of yesterday; Maryland 


riots, and breaks up railway lines, 
but does not secede; Delaware, a 
mere strip of sea-shore, open to all 
the risks to “slave property” of the 
coasting trade; New Jersey, the last 
Northern spur of slavery jutting out 
into freedom, are in arms for the 
Union ; Kentucky, separated by a river 
alone from free Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
affects to stand neutral; Missouri, 
the Delaware of the West, surrounded 
almost on three sides by free terri- 
tory, has not yet seceded; even in 
the states I have named, Western 
Virginia, Western Kentucky, cast in 
their lot with the North; from Mis- 
souri itself come volunteers. On the 
other hand, the seizure of United States 
property by the seceded states is an act 
of sheer robbery, such as alone ought to 
put the Southern Confederacy at the 
ban of civilized nations ; followed, as it 
has been, by the attack on Fort Sumter, 
and the unpunished violence of a Balti- 
more mob against soldiers simply going 
to the defence of the national capital. 
Thus, there has not been one step in the 
development of the Southern movement 
which has not been a flagrant wrong, an 
outrage on municipal law and on the 
law of nations alike. Conspiracy, rob- 
bery, treason, warfare unprovoked, such 
have been its constant features. 

And now, forsooth, it has taken a new 
step. It is about to cover the sea with 
privateers. Do men realize what a 
Southern privateer in tropical seas is 
likely to be? Simply a pirate. Ask any 
merchant-seaman of the last generation, 
who has traded in the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, what was the condition of the 
waters of North and South America in 
the days of the wars of independence of 
the Spanish colonies. Ask him what 
quarter the privateers of those daysshowed 
to the defenceless. Yet there were then 
no oceanic steamers, no clippers, rivals 
of steam. Nor was there then a Cali- 
fornian Eldorado discovered, nor an 
Australian. For every single privateer 
of those days, there will be ten. For 
every rakish schooner, there will be 
clippers of thrice the size, and nearly 
double the speed. For every sugar- 
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vessel there will be a gold-ship for prize. 
And yet the Times has almost chuckled 
at the fact of Southern letters of marque 
being hawked round London ! 

And now perhaps we may see a little 
why it is that the North is rushing with 
such terrible energy into that struggle 
which our wise men affect hardly to 
understand ; why the word “slavery” 
is hardly mentioned. The slavery ques- 
tion, as I have said, is absorbed in a 
far larger one. The struggle is that of 
all order, all loyalty, all justice, all 
peace, to say nothing of all trade and all 
prosperity, against anarchy, against trea- 
son, against brigandage. It is one of 
those great judgment days in the history 
of God’s earth, in which there is a sepa- 
ration of the mingled elements of human 
polity; in which like cleaves to like ; 
in which freedom finds itself surrounded 
by a whole family circle of rights, and 
slavery only takes the helm amidst 
the crew of wrongs. The North know 
and feel that if the right of wilful seces- 
sion, founded on no tangible wrong, be 
once admitted, their whole union falls 
asunder ; the American nation exists no 
longer. A riotous individualism takes 
the place of social order ; every county, 
every city, every township, every hamlet, 
may claim the right to secede ; every in- 
dividual citizen may quote the example 
in justification of any exercise of his 
self-will. Society sinks dissolved,—the 
right of the strongest becomes the sole 
arbiter between man and man. Does 
England suppose that such an example 
is likely to be a beneficial one to our 
North American colonies, to Australia, 
to the Cape ? 

Surely it is of vital interest to the 
whole civilized world, but above all to 
England, that this should not be ; that 
there should be, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, something else than a 
fluctuant mass of petty hostile com- 
munities. It is of vital interest to the 
whole civilized world, but above all to 
England, that the seas should be free,— 
that the marvellous hoards of the gold- 
fields of the nineteenth century should 
not be at the mercy of the first pirate 
calling himself a privateer. The per- 
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manent interests of the civilized world 
lie therefore with the North in this 
struggle, not with the South. If the 
security of the seas alone were to be 
purchased by the entire suppression 
of the cotton supply of the Southern 
States, sooner or later it would be felt 
to be cheaply purchased. 

But the Morrill tariff? some one may 
say. The Morrill tariff was an act of 
monstrous folly, which probably was 
only perpetrated through the minds of 
the American people being absorbed in 
the far greater subject of secession itself. 
I believe the North to be heartily 
ashamed of it already. I believe Eng- 
land alone has it in her power to pro- 
cure its abolition, with or without the 
concurrence of any other state, though 
all are interested in doing so. The 
question is simply this, whether advan- 
tage shall not be taken of this unexam- 
pled opportunity to abolish privateering 
at once and for ever? The measure 
which America, still under Southern 
influence, through the mouth of Mr. 
Buchanan, repelled, after the Crimean 
war, as contrary to her interests, would 
now, through the righteous judgment of 
God upon her foolish selfishness, prove to 
her the greatest of boons. Let the aboli- 
tion of the Morrill tariff by the United 
States accompany a declaration by them, 
to be accepted by England, and I trust 
by all the European powers, that priva- 
teering shall be treated as piracy, and 
the southern conspirators will be de- 
prived of their only really dangerous 
weapon of offence ; nor should the quasi- 
recognition of them as a “ belligerent 
power” by the Queen’s Proelamation 
stand in the way of such a measure as 
respects ourselves. As between Eng- 
land and America, we should be only 
returning to a previously existing state 
of things, since there was an express 
provision to this effect contained in the 
treaty of 1782, but which unfortunately 
was not renewed, and why should not 
the slave trade be declared piracy on the 
same ‘occasion ? 

Meanwhile, does not our heart thrill 
within us with mixed feelings of shame, 
and admiration, and pride, as we behold 
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the North girding itself for the battle ? 
How have we scorned the Americans 
for their worship of the “almighty 
dollar!” Lo! the merchants of New 
York—New York, the one city of all 
the North most dependent on its south- 
ern interests, the fitter-out of slavers, 
the stronghold of the democratic party 
for years—come forward to pledge their 
support to the Union with a patriotism 
and self-sacrifice which put our sneers 
to the blush. Contributions by private 
individuals of a million of dollars to- 
wards the expenses of the war ; salaries 
guaranteed by merchants to their clerks 
whilst absent on the country’s service ; 
judges descending from the bench to 
shoulder the rifle as volunteers; such 
are a few only of the grand instances of 
self-devotion which alone should be suf- 
ficient to prove to the most sceptical the 
enormous issues which the North feels 
to lie in this conflict. For the first time 
in history, since the days of old Rome, 
when Hannibal was under her walls, 
capital, the most arrant coward under 
heaven, has shown itself courageous. 
“ Bears” are nowhere ; money chooses to 
be abundant ; the prices of Northern, 
i.e. loyal, securities struggle not to fall. 
As we look upon these things, surely 
we Englishmen ought to feel that these 
men of the North are indeed “ bone of 
our bone, and flesh of our flesh.” In 
spite of the large increase in Old 
England’s colonial family, New Eng- 
land, though now dwelling apart, is 
still her mother’s truest ' counterpart. 
Search the annals of America, and 
you will see that, by a natural gravi- 
tation, almost all that is noblest and 
best has ever sought the North. New 
England and Pennsylvania are peoples 
from the first, carrying with them orderly 
freedom, and self-respect, and energy in- 
domitable. Virginia, the Carolinas, repre- 
sent at the outset but the struggles and 
scrambles of broken-down gentlemen and 
reckless adventurers. Any gleams of 
moral beauty which attach to the history 
of the South soon become quenched in 
gloom. The toleration of - Maryland 
ends in the disgraceful rowdyism of 
Baltimore. The bright promise of 
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Georgia’s freedom leads only to the sad 
dissensions between Oglethorpe and the 
Wesleys, and the shameful sanctioning 
of slavery by Whitfield. Since the 
American revolution, even more than 
before, each worthier batch of European 
emigrants—with one single noteworthy 
exception, the Germans of Texas—has 
invariably settled in the free North and 
West. And as to the more recent 
accretions to the South, is there one 
that does not estrange it more and more 
from its kinship with ourselves? How 
much have we in common with the 
mongrel population of Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, as compared even with California, 
which the indomitable energy of the 
North has transformed from one of the 
sinks of the earth into a settled 
country, in half the time which it has 
taken to introduce the merest elements 
of security and decency into Texas ? 

Yes, the strong ties of blood bind 
England above all, yet not only England, 
but with it all the nations of free Pro- 
testant Europe, all the various branches 
of the great Teutonic race, Germans and 
Dutch, Swedes and Norwegians, essen- 
tially to the North. But race alone 
cannot explain the wondrous unhoped 
for spectacle of Northern self-devotion. 
Nothing, as it seems to me, can explain 
it but that strange religious revival 
which, a few years ago, ran through the 
United States, but exhibited its special 
power at the North. It was mixed up, 
no doubt, with much extravagance and 
much hypocrisy ; it has seemed to end 
in no practical result ; it has appeared 
to many, and often to myself, but as a 
passing cloud. But I doubt greatly 
whether in that religious revival there 
were not sown the seeds of the present 
national movement. The most dispas- 
sionate observers did not fail to notice, 
that for the first time it startled men 
hitherto absorbed in the pursuit of 
wealth, by sudden glimpses of a world 
beyond. It must have been to many a 
first revelation of the reality of God’s 
presence. It must have broken up the 
soil of many a fallow heart. Surely it 
was the Divine preparation for this hour 
of terrible trial. 





